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News Round-up 


FIRST; Unitarian Charles Vernon 
Bush, 14, first Negro page boy named to 
serve the United States Supreme Court, 
stands on the steps of the court building. 
His father, Charles H. Bush, is a member 
of the staff of Howard University. The 
family are members of the All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church, Washington, D.C. He be- 
gan his duties October 4 when the 
Court’s new term began.—Photo by Wide 
World 


BOOKS AND IDEAS 


The global fight for peace 


IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE: Seven Years 
With The United Nations by Trygve Lie. 
New York, Macmillan. $6. 


In Trygve Lie’s personal chronicle of the 
first seven years of the United Nations there 
stands revealed a _ statesman-historian of 
stature equaling that of the great Churchill. 
Not only has this mighty Norwegian made 
history; he knows how to tell its story. His 
prose is clear and clean, frank and straight- 
forward, lucid and compelling, warmly 
humorous and human. His field is the global 
fight for peace through the United Nations 
that followed World War II, and he tells 
the story in all of its intimate details from 
an inside seat. 

Here is the United Nations as it really is! 
Here are the high hopes side by side with 
the harsh realities, the sounding victories 
with the futile failures, magnificent states- 
manship side by side with miserable poli- 
ticking with humanity’s hopes. Here are the 
little human episodes which color history, 
and the humorous asides which sometimes 
keep men talking when otherwise they would 
fight. Each page is filled with homely illus- 
trations, revealing famous men as the human 
beings they actually are. 

Mr. Lie discovered the UN’s weaknesses 
very early. It could not function where the 
great powers disagreed—and they were sel- 
dom united. All along the line where their 
respective spheres of influence clashed, it 
seemed impotent. Yet it did save Iran, and it 
helped to save Greece. It aided Israel and 
indonesia to independence, and mediated 
and brought to armistice the Arab-Israeli 
and India-Pakistani wars. 

In Korea the international community for 
the first time in history rose up to beat back 
aggression, and succeeded magnificently. Mr. 
Lie’s chapter on Korea is one of the most 
interesting of the entire book, and helps to 
restore our perspective on the events of the 
last three years. It points out that there is 
no question as to which side was the aggres- 
sor in Korea; UN Commission members 
were in the South Korean front lines, and 
knew that the South Koreans were deployed 
only for defense, and had no offensive 
weapons. Just before Korea, the Soviet 
Union, by manufacturing an issue out of the 
seating of Red China in the UN, tried to 
weaken and hamstring the UN by walking 
out. It stayed out for six months, but this 
tactic backfired right in the Soviet’s face 
in June. By November Korea would have 
been wholly reunited under UN auspices, 
had it not been for the massive Chinese 
intervention. 
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It is interesting to discover that though 
the United States later complained that other 
nations were not committing enough of their 
forces to the Korean effort, the U. S. itself 
had something to do with this. Secretary- 


Trygve Lie 


General Lie suggested at the outset a UN 
Committee of Coordination to facilitate the 
raising and development of the UN Armed 
Forces and the formation of a United Na- 
tions International Brigade of volunteers 
from all parts of the world; but the Pentagon 
turned thumbs down on both proposals. 
This helped to account for the lukewarm 
attitudes of some of the other nations when 
it came to supplying troops. 

In this intimate, day by day, issue by issue 
description of the first seven years of the 
UN, it becomes evident that the great powers 
have not adequately used the great instru- 
ment of their own creation. The Soviet 
Union seems cynically to be sabotaging both 
its use and its growth, and to be in it only 
to hamper its effectiveness as much as possi- 
ble. The United States continually by-passes 
it. Under such circumstances it cannot grow 
strong. Yet it could prove to be the most 
effective instrument through which to build 
a world strong and stable enough to resist 
Soviet or any other aggression and at length 
bring the Soviets to terms with the rest of 
the world. 

In 1950 Mr. Lie took to the heads of the 
great powers a personal crusade for peace 
through the United Nations—a _ ten-point, 
twenty-year program for peace. Though 
killed by the Korean aggression, the plan 
still stands as a superb outline of a way 


forward for the nations out of the morass 
of hydrogen warfare into a better day. 

His ten points were as follows: f 

1. Inauguration of periodic meetings of 
the Security Council, attended by foreign 
ministers, or heads or other members of 
governments, as provided by the United 
Nations Charter and the rules of procedure; 
together with further development and use 
of other United Nations machinery for 
negotiation, mediation and conciliation of 
international disputes. 

2. A new attempt to make progress to- 
wards establishing an international control 
system for atomic energy that will be effec- 
tive in preventing its use for war and promot- 
ing its use for peaceful purposes. 

3. A new approach to the problem of 
bringing the armaments race under control, 
not only in the field of atomic weapons, but 
in other weapons of mass destruction and in 
conventional armaments. 

4. A renewal of serious efforts to reach 
agreement on the armed forces to be made 
available under the Charter to the Security 
Council for the enforcement of its decisions. 

5. Acceptance and application of the prin- 
ciple that it is wise and right to proceed as 
rapidly as possible towards universality of 
membership. 

6. A sound and active program of tech- 
nical assistance for economic development 
and encouragement of broad scale capital 
investment, using all appropriate private, 
governmental and intergovernmental re- 
sources. 

7. More vigorous use by all Member Gov- 
ernments of the Specialized Agencies of the 
United Nations to promote, in the words of 
the Charter, “higher standards of living, 
full employment, and conditions of economic 
and social progress.” 

8. Vigorous and continued development 
of the work of the United Nations for wider 
observance and respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms throughout the 
world. 

9. Use of the United Nations to promote, 
by peaceful means instead of by force, the 
advancement of dependent, colonial or semi- 
colonial peoples, towards a place of equality 
in the world. 

10. Active and systematic use of all the 
powers of the Charter and all the machinery 
of the United Nations to speed up the de- 
velopment of international Jaw towards an 
eventual enforceable world law for a uni- 
versal world society. 

Were our country to get wholeheartedly 
behind such a program, the United Nations 
would be transformed, and I believe the So- 
viets would find themselves compelled by 
world opinion to cooperate in the strengthen- 
ing process. 

The former Secretary General is strongly 
in favor of calling a Review Conference in 
1955 to consider ways and means of 
strengthening the Charter. At the very least, 
he says, this can be a vastly beneficial edu- 
cational experience for the people of the 
world, in which they see where and why the 


UN has failed, and what must be done to 
- give it the strength and power it needs. Even 
though such power cannot now be given, 
because of Soviet refusal to ratify changes, 
still it will be an opportunity to clarify our 
problems and set forth ultimate objectives. 
And Soviet intransigence may well expose 
their real intentions to the on-looking world. 
As Mr. Lie comments, regarding a possible 
Review Conference, “It is . . . most unfor- 
tunate that the Soviet Union and its allies 
have already declared in advance [1953] 
that they are unwilling to accept any 
changes. They have even objected to the 
collecting of documentary evidence and a 
presentation of a study of the Charter’s his- 
tory. If that entirely negative position is 


maintained to the end, then the world will 
have sad proof that the original adherence 
of these countries to the United Nations 
Organization was only a matter of political 
expediency of the moment, lacking in any 
continuing sense of responsibility to the 

needs of a growing world community.” 
All told, this is a perfectly magnificent 
book, superbly written, full of the excite- 
ment and suspense of the greatest drama of 
the ages—through which we are today liv- 
ing—man’s battle to survive against the hor- 
rors of hydrogen warfare. Every world citi- 
zen—and we are all now such—owes it to 
himself and to his fellowmen to read it and 

take its insights and proposals to heart. 
DONALD HARRINGTON 


Has McCarthy helped or hurt Reds? 


McCARTHY AND THE COMMUNISTS. 
By James Rorty and Moshe Decter. Boston: 
The Beacon Press. Cloth, $2; paper, $1. 


This book is realistic, fair, and devastat- 
ing. Among its best elements is a practical 
treatise on how to defeat communism. For, 
properly, the book puts major emphasis on 
the real need to expose and defeat Commun- 
ists at home and abroad. Its conclusion, like 
that of other experienced Communist hunt- 
ers, is that Senator McCarthy has not fought 
Communists effectively, but has significantly 
served the cause of communism. 

Such a conclusion is documented by a vast 
array of evidence, carefully set forth and 
interpreted. This is not a “smear” attack on 
Senator McCarthy. It is a conscientious 
effort to set the record straight. It spells out 
meticulously the blame which must be as- 
sessed against the Truman administration 
and its attitude toward subversion. 

“The State Department’s security proce- 
dures were startlingly lax and improper,” 
say the authors. They add: “In calling pub- 
lic attention to these and similar derelictions, 
Senator McCarthy and others performed a 
public service. The subsequent acceleration 
of the State Department’s security processes 
was certainly the result, at least in part, of 

«the public pressures stimulated by the sen- 
ator’s activities.” 

And there were other serious shortcom- 
ings and malfeasances on the part of those 
the senator attacked. But, the authors 
pointed out, many people began having mis- 
givings about the senator’s veracity. As his 
defenders, Messrs. Bozell and Buckley have 
admitted, in the 81 cases which he presented 
to the Senate he was guilty of exaggeration 
in 38 instances. There were, as Messrs. Rorty 
and Decter show, “scores of serious mis- 
statements” by the senator. 

Much of this book proves the charge. But 
it also points out, with complete fairness, 
that many people join Senator McCarthy— 


and rightly—in the basic answers he gives to 
some leading questions. For instance: 
Should Communists continue to receive com- 
missions and honorable discharges from the 
United States Army? 

However, the authors insist that effective 
and responsible anticommunism should: (1) 
identify the enemy clearly; (2) pinpoint the 
enemy unmistakably; and (3) expose the 
enemy persistently and relentlessly. A major 
part of this book examines how the senator 
measures up to these tests. The authors set 
forth the facts impassively, examining the 
senator’s attack on the State Department in- 
formation program, on the Fort Monmouth 
laboratory, and in his general challenge to 
the administration. 

They conclude that he “persistently failed 


to measure up to the criteria of effective. 


anti-Communist activity.” They add: “The 
record shows that he has _ consistently 
ignored, by-passed, and slighted the criteria 
of an effective fight against the Communist 
threat.” 

“Senator McCarthy,” they continue, “has 
not been particularly successful in putting 
his finger on Communist infiltration. But he 
has been brilliantly successful in exploiting 
that issue as an instrument for enhancing his 
own power and status. This has led him to 
maintain a persistent drumfire of assault on 
the Eisenhower administration, as the whole 
climax of his career. It has, finally, resulted 
in a direct challenge to the President him- 
self for the leadership of the Republican 
Party. 

“But Senator McCarthy presents a prob- 
lem to the whole nation,” they conclude, 
“not just to the Republican Party, for his 
essentially cynical manipulation of this issue 
has engaged him in the tactics of deceit and 
in a radical, anti-conservative political 
strategy. Both the tactics and the strategy 
can only be destructive to the ends sought by 
authentic anti-Communists.” 

Many earnest and honest people who 
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despise and fear Communists as much as 
they deeply admire Senator McCarthy will 
question this conclusion. It is to be hoped 
that many of them will read this book and 
reach conclusions of their own after a fair 
evaluation. For the stakes are desperately 
grave: the preservation of freedom in Amer- 
ica and the world. 

ERWIN D. CANHAM 


(Mr. Canham is editor of The Christian 
Science Monitor, from which this review is 
reprinted with permission). 
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Just published... 


RELIGION WITHOUT 
MAGIC, By Phillips En- 
dicott Osgood. $3 


Says Lee A. Howe, of “Religion in 
Life”: “Good medicine for us these days. 
... Liberals will find Dr. Osgood as criti- 
cal in his analysis of their position as he 
is when he surveys the magic, as he calls 
it, in much of the conservative theology 
and practice. ... Religion Without Magic 
is not merely a collection of negative 
criticism. ... For the person who is trying 
to find a solid basis for his religious faith 
and life, we recommend Religion Without 
Magic as a good starting point.” 

Here is a surgical book—one that cuts 
to the root of the malady which the author 
sees afflicting contemporary Western reli- 
gion. 


MAN AGAINST THE 
CHURCH: The Struggle 
Between Religion and 


Ecclesiasticism. By Dun- 
can Howlett. $3.50. 


A thoroughly challenging analysis of to- 
day’s churches by the occupant of one of 
America’s most distinguished pulpits—the 
historic First Church in Boston (founded 
1630). Why are so many of the people 
who go loyally to church dissatisfied in 
their hearts with what the church says and 
does? Why are there so many who do not 
go to church at all? Is there an answer? 
This book says “Yes.” 


PRAYERS OF FAITH AND 
FELLOWSHIP. For use 
in the Churches of the 
Free Spirit. Edited by 
Mortimer Rowe and 
Dorothy Tarrant. $2.25 


A treasury of religious aspiration largely 
drawn from the devotional literature of 
English and American churches of the 
free Christian tradition. Contributors in- 
clude Martineau, Sadler, Crompton Jones, 
Carpenter, L. P. Jacks, Samuel A. Eliot, 


and many others. 


The Beacon Press 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston 8 


UNFORCED FLOWERS 


When philosophy shall have co-operated 
with the course of events and made clear 
and coherent the meaning of the daily de- 
tail, science and emotion will interpenetrate, 
practice and imagination will embrace. 
Poetry and religious feeling will be the un- 
forced flowers of life. To further this articu- 
lation and revelation of the meanings of the 
current course of events is the task and prob- 
lem of philosophy in days of transition. 

JOHN DEWEY 
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Birth of man’s delight 


im artistic expression 


ART IN THE ICE AGE. By Johannes 
Maringer and Hans-Georg Bandi. N. Y.: 
Frederick A. Praeger. $12.50. 


Written by two pupils of the late Hugo 
Obermaier the noted Hispano-German ar- 
cheologist, in execution of a plan originally 
devised by their teacher, this book is a 
worthy memorial to the life and work of 
that great man. Indeed, it is one of the most 
beautiful books on cave art and art in the 
Ice Age ever published. The book is in- 
tended for the general reader, and is written 
in a clear succinct style, for which much 
credit is due to the translator, Mr. Robert 
Allen. 

The story covers approximately the last 
50,000 years, beginning with the cultural 
period known as the Aurignacian, and asso- 
ciated with the type of man believed to be 
represented by Cro-Magnon, and in the land, 
mostly, in which the most original painters 
of our own time have flourished, France, 
and to a lesser extent, Spain—no mean con- 
tributor to art in our own time, either. 

It is already possible to make out some- 
thing of the nature of the “schools” of pre- 
historic art, and of the styles. That there 
were “schools” of art in prehistoric times 
is made abundantly clear in the present vol- 
ume, “schools” in which accomplished 
teachers endeavored to transmit their 
knowledge to the young. Many flat stones 
have been found in caves which were un- 
doubtedly the sketch books upon which the 
students practiced. Not only this, there is 


.some evidence which suggests that accom- 


plished artists would trade their work, for 
a small stone showing the figure of a bison 
has been found some 200 miles away from 
a cave in which the beautiful polychrome 
replica adorns one of the walls. 

The authors write briefly and to the 
point, sometimes a little too briefly, as 
when they are discussing the significance of 
prehistoric art. Why did prehistoric man 
paint and draw? The answer that most 
authorities have given has been: for magico- 
religious reasons, but primarily to compel 
the supernaturals to vouchsafe them success 
in the hunt. This is almost certainly likely 
to be true of much cave art, but it is cer- 
tainly not true of all of it, and decidedly 
not true of many other forms of art such 
as carving and engraving practiced by pre- 
historic man. Some of the carving and en- 
graving went far beyond the magico-reli- 
gious appeal, even though the artistic im- 
pulse may have been used in its service. 
There is evidence in many of these pieces 
of sheer delight in the execution of one’s 
skill. 

In spite of Spearing’s The Childhood of 
Art, the Abbé Breuil’s recent Cave Art, and 
the present volume, a really exhaustive study 
of prehistoric art has yet to be written. 
Hauser is most unsatisfactory on this aspect 
of the subject in his Social History of Art, 


and the present volume claims to be no 
more than a brief and pleasant conspectus 
of prehistoric art with the latest findings 
adequately reported and examined. 

ASHLEY MONTAGU 


‘Religion without bias’ 


THE FAITHS MEN LIVE BY. By 
Charles Francis Potter. New York: 
Prentice-Hall. $3.95. 

Charles Francis Potter, sometime Unitar- 
ian minister and leader of the First Hu- 
manist Society of New York for the past 
twenty-five years, has added another vol- 
ume to his growing list of books. This one, 
The Faiths Men Live By, attempts to ex- 
amine some fifty-odd religious groups. Brief 
chapters are devoted to the world’s major 
religions, followed by a more detailed 
breakdown of the sects within, or stemming 
from, Christianity. The purpose of the book 
is to provide a public school text for teach- 
ing religion without bias—an attempt to 
fit within the context of church-state sepa- 
ration by teaching “about” religion, rather 
than promoting some particular religious 
viewpoint. 

In this purpose Potter comes close to 
the mark. Those who have read Potter’s 
autobiography, The Preacher and I, will be 
surprised at his tolerant and for the most 
part eminently fair regard for all religious 
groups. From the religious left wing he 
looks on all without condescension or ran- 
cor. He writes with a breezy style which 
holds the reader and even manages to make 
descriptions of minor points of doctrine in- 
teresting. Potter uses a tongue-in-cheek 
humor, which may rankle some readers. 
For instance, he writes of Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist federal union: “The unification 
was long overdue, but New Englanders be- 
lieve in long courtships, and liberals in the- 
ology are often conservatively cautious in 
everything else.” 

The reader may well question a develop- 
ment which devotes 13 pages to Judaism 
and 28 to Christian Science. Moreover, the 
chapter on Judaism contains no reference 
to present day divisions within the Jewish 
faith. Some Unitarians may be amazed to 
find Channing’s religion termed, “Proto- 
Humanism with a few gestures toward the- 
ism.” It is, though, a fine phrase to add to 
one’s theological vocabulary! Nonetheless, 
the author generally avoids these errors 
and presents an overall balanced treatment. 

The book is recommended as supplemen- 
tary material for the Beacon Press curricu- 
lum book, The Church Across the Street. 
It will also serve ministers asked to recom- 
mend a popular book in the field of com- 
parative religion. The Faiths Men Live By 
gives a simple, honest, and straight-forward 
approach to all who seek a knowledge of 
the common points and divisions among 
the religions of the world. 

_ PETER RAIBLE 
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THE BOOKSHELF: 


Progress onward and upward 


This Bookshelf is to be about the idea of 
progress. And why not? It’s a popular sub- 
ject, under scrutiny by historians and social 
philosophers nowadays, some of whom 
question whether progress is, after all, a 
valid concept of civilization. Just the other 
day, speaking before the International Con- 
gress on Mental Health at the University of 
Toronto, a social scientist from London 
(Geoffrey Vickers) declared that “after two 
centuries of phenomenal growth the doctrine 
of progress [is] on the defensive.” He ques- 
tioned whether the growth of knowledge 
necessarily involved the growth of human 
wellbeing. He believes that the. role of phys- 
ical science and medicine is to fit us to 
face hazards rather than to remove them. 
“Security is not to be found in any aspect 
of life by eliminating challenge, but only in 
an inner assurance which no challenge can 
disturb,” he said. This is an idea which 
seems to coincide with the thought expressed 
by Charles Mayer, French social philoso- 
pher, in his book Jn Quest of a New Ethics 
(Beacon Press, $4.00. For review see The 
Christian Register, May, 1954), a book to 
which [ll return to select an excerpt or two. 

Shortly after this Bookshelf appears The 
Beacon Press will publish a life of the author 
of our faith: James Freeman Clarke: Disciple 
of Advancing Truth, by Arthur S. Bolster, Jr. 
($4.50). Mention of this forthcoming bi- 
ography is appropriate in connection with 


a discussion of “the idea of progress,” be- 
cause those of my generation—some later 
and some earlier—trecall how we recited in 
unison Sunday after Sunday our belief in 
“the progress of mankind onward and up- 
ward forever.” It did not occur to us to 
doubt it, even when the recital was followed 
by a song which could be appropriately re- 
incorporated in song books for today: 

“Come friends the world needs mending, 

Let none sit down and rest... 

There’s work for ALL to do.” 

Dr. Clarke, however, did associate with 
his idea of progress the thought that man- 
kind must work to achieve it. He said that 
“the progress of the human race is fixed by 
laws as immutable as the nature of God; the 
fidelity of man may hasten it; the wilfulness 
of men may retard it; but Divine Providence 
has decreed its certain issue.” 

Today that immutability has been chal- 
lenged—sometimes questioned, sometimes 
reaffirmed, Hence the timeliness of a little 
book published by the Beacon Press some 
months ago, entitled The Idea Of Progress— 
A Revaluation, by Morris Ginsberg, pro- 
fessor of sociology, University of London 
($1.75). Professor Ginsberg begins, of 
course, with a summary of the history of the 
idea of progress, related to Professor J. B. 
Bury’s book by that title (1920). He reminds 
us that: 

“Neither development nor evolution is 


the same as progress. . . . Whether the 
study of evolution can of itself provide us 
with standards of value is open to argu- 
ment, but until there is agreement on such 
standards, we obviously cannot tell from 
the mere fact that a thing has evolved 
whether it has progressed or not. . . . As 
biologists tell us again and again, the his- 
tory of life provides examples not only of 
‘progress’ but of retrogression, degenera- 
tion and decay. Clearly this is equally true 
of human history. . . . So far as I can 
see, no laws of social development and 
consequently of progress, have as yet been 
discovered.” 

Much of the book, specifically the chapter 
“Trends of Social Change,” will interest 
World Federalists: 

“That there are strong tendencies to- 
wards convergence and the unification of 
mankind is one of the clearest trends of 
human history. The prospects for unified 
advance towards a common goal are there- 
fore far from being excluded by the 
known facts. 

Two significant trends, the author holds, are: 
“, . the growing power of articulate 
thought in the shaping of legal systems 
and especially the emergence of the con- 
cept of law as an instrument of mankind.” 
The ever-growing number among us who 

realize that we should know more about 

world religions and cultures will find mate- 
rial for thought and discussion in these two 
books. On this subject quotations which fol- 
low are from Professor Ginsberg’s book: 
“Cultural interaction is the lesson 
taught by the whole of history and pre- 
history. . . . The European peoples have 
not recognized sufficiently what they owe 
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to other civilizations or the extent to 

which contact with them is likely to affect 

them in their future development.” 

The author believes that Toynbee has not 
proved his thesis that a universal religion 
would retain the beliefs of fundamental 
Christianity; non-Christians could not easily 
be convinced “that we know enough of the 
‘true purpose of life on Earth’ to say that it 
consists not in the establishment of the best 
human sociey in this world but rather in 
preparation of souls for another life.” 

“The religions of the world may in the 
future learn more from each other than 
they have in the past, but I cannot see any 
ground for believing that any one of them, 
however modified by its contact with the 
others, is likely to provide a basis accept- 
able to all for the spiritual unification of 
mankind.” 

The problem of religious progress leads 
directly to that of moral progress: 

“All religions discovered the Golden 
Rule. All teach universal kindliness and 
goodwill,” etc. 

Progress consists in this: that whereas 
the principles formulated by the ancient reli- 
gions were conceived in terms of personal 
salvation or personal goodness, they are now 
applied to social progress. 

“The case for moral progress rests all 
on the persistence of the quest for justice 
in the history of mankind, spurred on by 
the sense of injustice. Of this quest we 
can say . . that it persistently shows 
upward trends.” 

The author returns to the problem of the 
goals and criteria of progress: 

“T believe that the 18th century thinkers 
were right in regarding progress as a 
movement towards ‘reason and justice’ 
and in laying stress on equality as the core 
of justice. . . In any event the vitality 
of the idea of equality and its correlate, 
freedom, is by no means exhausted. It is 
spreading to the farthest corners of the 
earth and is everywhere contributing to 
the mental emancipation of peoples.” 
Shall we have progress? As to this Pro- 

fessor Ginsberg says: 

“The choice is ours. It remains that if 
knowledge is not a sufficient, it is a neces- 
sary condition of progress. Knowledge 
offers no apocalyptic visions, but it can 
do something to help man to make his 
own history before the end is reached.” 
And on this subject Dr. Mayer offers a 

hopeful word: 

“Will to power and will to progress: 
these are the two fundamental instincts to 
which man owes his rise in the scale of 
beings. To them he owes his civilizations. 

. . The will to progress ought to be the 
dominant ideal of humanity. Beyond all 
other ideals, it fits the genius of man him- 
self. 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


Democracy in context 


QUINTOLOGY. By J. Ray Shute. 
Monroe, N. C.: Nocalore Press. $10. 


From colorful personalities we must ex- 
pect unusual things. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that J. Ray Shute, national President 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League and for- 
mer Mayor of Monroe, North Carolina, 
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should have published five of his addresses 
to League audiences in an 8142” by 11” 
beautifully printed and handsomely bound 
volume, for limited circulation. 

The illustrations, the type face, the cut-in 
initials (designed in Paris), the hand-made 
paper, and the covers of felt-filled cordoba 
boards combine to make a striking format. 

But even in a book of more ordinary ap- 
pearance, what Mr. Shute has to say would 
make good reading. Here is a strong pre- 
sentation of the case for liberalism and 
democracy in the context of the stormy 
times in which we live. The treatment is 
substantial, the style lively, the entire book 
fascinating. Since only one hundred copies 
were printed, the prospective reader may 
not be able to buy it. In that case, I rec- 
ommend that he try to borrow it. 

A, POWELL DAVIES 


Federal Union offers 
‘a temporary salvation’ 


FREEDOM AGAINST ITSELF. By 
Clarence K. Streit. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $3.75. 


According to the National Planning Asso- 
ciation this country needs to step up its 
production of goods and services by at least 
$25,000,000,000 in the next twelve months 
to keep the economy healthy. This can only 
be done by a sharp increase in National 
Defense or by incentives to increased con- 
sumer spending. Clarence Streit offers an- 
other choice which is, no doubt, already well 
known to readers of the Register. He resub- 
mits his thesis that Federal Union of the 
free world is the logical answer. 

There has long been an inconsistency in 
the policy of free nations. In the name of 
freedom sovereignty has been given to 
scores of nations which cannot effectively 
cooperate to help themselves. Streit finds 
the United Nations incapable of lasting help 
until the nations willingly give up their 
national sovereignty. While the West has 
been splintering the East has been uniting, 
freedom finds itself unable to unite or even 
to make it possible for a newly-spawned 
free nation to cooperate fully with other 
free nations. Indeed, in the United States 
it has become most difficult to add even 
another state to our union. Hawaii and 
Alaska beg to join us to no avail. In the 
Soviet bloc there is no such problem. The 
book is aptly titled “Freedom Against It- 
self.” 

There is a theological overtone in Streit’s 
exposition, he sees nationalism as an idol- 
atry which demands upon its altars our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 
He recognizes a God whose sole demand 
is a sacrifice of cooperative love. Federal 
Union, Inc., of Washington, D.C., is re- 
markably like a church. It is dedicated to 
a high ideal, elicits commitment from the 
people it inspires, and feels that at least 
temporary salvation will be acquired when 
its program is adopted. It is financed by 


free-will offerings. Readers of this book 
are given an invitation to join the group 
and are encouraged to spread its ideas 
wherever practical. Mr. Streit deserves high 
praise for persevering in this work; it is a 
great vision he has, and without vision the 
people will perish. 

THEODORE POPP 


Heir to social revolution 


LYMAN ABBOTT, CHRISTIAN EVO- 
LUTIONIST: A_ Study in Religious 
Liberalism. By Ira V. Brown. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. $5. 


Lyman Abbott was born heir to the re- 
ligious and ‘social revolution of New Eng- 
land’s intellectual Renaissance. In this cli- 
mate of opinion he developed and brought 
to maturation those ideas that were to make 
him one of the most controversial figures of 
the American church during the turn of the 
last century. After a short period of law 
practice, he succeeded through self-study in 
realizing an early ambition of entering the 
Congregational ministry, where he was to 
enjoy a position of high esteem and leader- 
ship. Although he was a successful parish 
minister, his dynamic thought led him more 
and more into journalistic and literary ac- 
tivities. 

Like Horace Bushnell and Henry Ward 
Beecher before him, Abbott had a great 
effect in bringing a strong liberalizing in- 
fluence into theologically middle-of-the-road 
Christianity. Succeeding Beecher both as 
editor of the Outlook and as minister of 
Plymouth Church in New York City, Ab- 
bott advocated a religion founded “not on 
the Bible, but on science and the outreach- 
ings of the human heart.” Those beliefs 
which his own creative thinking caused him 
to introduce into Christianity—such as an 
acceptance of higher criticism, the findings 
of science in the field of evolution, and a 
dynamic social gospel—showed his debt 
to liberal Unitarian and Transcendentalist 
views. His admiration of both of these 
movements helped to bridge a gap between 
liberal and traditional churches, and this in- 
terrelationship was to remain more or less 
intact at least until the development of Hu- 
manism in one and Neo-Orthodoxy in the 
other. 

As religious liberals, I. think we should 
feel deeply indebted to Professor Brown for 
this first book-length biography of Lyman 
Abbott. While it is based upon prodigious 
research, the product is concise, well-organ- 
ized, and fascinatingly written. There is 
also some attempt to relate Abbott's life to 
the American social, political, and intellec- 
tual scene, although one feels that the book 
would have profited by a wider use of such 
background material. This study will, I feel, 
be of interest, not only to ministers, but 
also to those laymen who have an interest 
in biography and the development of liberal 
religious and social thought in the United 
States. 

PAUL HAYES 


OPEN FORUM 


Questions raised about hiring fund-raisers, 


can religion be lost while gaining ‘shiny new buildings’? 


To Register readers: 

The marked upswing in interest among 
Unitarian churches in professional fund- 
raising campaigns during this past year, as 
evidenced by the several advertisements of 
fund-raising organizations in the Register, 
Richard Steiner’s article in the May issue, 
and the fact that several churches have 
engaged in campaigns, is both encouraging 
and frightening. It is encouraging because 
it indicates a new spurt of hope and vitality 
in our denomination. It is frightening be- 
cause there is real danger that we might 
gain many shiny new buildings and lose our 
religion. 

We welcome the invitation to give our 
personal evaluation of the experience of our 
Evanston church and its meaning for the 
denomination as a whole, with special 
reference to its adult educational effects. 

First, let’s be perfectly clear that the pro- 
fessional fund-raisers helped us raise more 
money than any of us thought possible. We 
accomplished a noble end. But we question 
many of the means. In fact, in our estima- 
tion, they damaged our church more than 
any amount of money is worth. For they 
had the educational effect of proclaiming 
that Unitarianism is something to be talked 
about, not lived. 

Let us list some specific points at which 
the methods of the professional fund-raisers 
were at variance with principles of Uni- 
tarianism as we understand it, and therefore 
contributed to the wneducating of us as 
Unitarians. 

First, they invoked sanctions and appealed 
to theological concepts that we found foreign 
to our conception of Unitarianism. Here are 
some quotes, to illustrate, from some ma- 
terials used in the training of our canvassers: 

“We all recognize that interests follow 
dollarsiaue! 3 : 


“The first requirement of creative fund- 
raising is that it secure gifts which have a 
positive spiritual impact upon the givers. 
This involves both the size of the gift and 
the reasons why it is made. . . . Creative 
fund-raising recognizes the giver’s own 

- spiritual needs, and thus opens the door 
to real sacrifice. 

My . the average church member is 
allowed to be deprived of one of the basic 
requirements of Christian living—to give 
as much as possible to the Lord’s work.” 


(Admonition to the canvasser): “Re- 
member your prospect’s spiritual life is at 


stake. . . . Remember the importance of 
the gift to the giver. You will alter the 
course of the lives of those from whom 
you secure generous better-than-token 
pledges. The giver’s interest goes with his 
gift. Many a church member traces the 
beginnings of a REAL interest in his 
spiritual life to the time of decision when 
he first made an important, sacrificial gift 
to his church.” 


If we had ever dreamed that Unitarianism 
stood for the equating of spirituality with 
economic activity and took ‘this kind. of 
paternalistic attitude toward the needs of its 
members, we should certainly have turned 
elsewhere to seek liberal religion. 

Second, the professional fund-raisers 
operate according to sociological principles 
that are disastrous to democratic patterns 
such as we have sweat blood to try to work 
out in most Unitarian churches. Here are 
some illustrative examples that by no means 
exhaust the list. 

1. They require that responsibility for 
planning and conducting the canvass. be 
placed in the hands of a special canvass 
committee “without official church status.” 
They justify this policy on the score that 
“official church committees or boards which 
have responsibility for spending the money 
should not raise it. They must, ex officio, 
represent the church, and by implication 
they will place the church’s needs first.” The 
effect of this action is, of course, that a small 
group of specially selected (by the fund- 
raiser) men who are not responsible to the 
congregation make decisions that affect the 
whole congregation. As we understand it, 
an essential element of democratic action is 
the provision that those who are to be 
affected by a decision should have the 
opportunity to participate in the making of 
the decision. Our own Evanston canvass 
committee was composed of dedicated men 
of good will who would never have chosen 
to act undemocratically on their own, but 
who felt that since we were paying the fund- 
raisers for their advice, we ought to take it. 

2. The fund-raisers select the church 
members of the greatest wealth to serve on 
the canvass committee, put social pressure 
on them to make “pace-setting, sacrificial” 
pledges, and then announce publicly the 
amount of each pledge, by name. The public 
announcement of personal pledges can be 
questioned on the basis of taste, because of 
the embarrassment to the individuals in- 
volved. But the net effect of all these actions 
is to inject a status system based on financial 


criteria into what has been essentially an 
egalitarian social system. 

The methods of the fund-raisers were dis- 
ruptive in a church where service, participa- 
tion, and voluntary giving were all an in- 
tegral part of membership, and where leader- 
ship was dispersed among strong, function- 
ing, and responsible committees. 

A third violation of Unitarian principles 
occurred when the professional fund-raisers 
withheld information from the congregation, 
on the excuse of protecting trade secrets, 
and thus denied the congregation the right 
to make informed decisions. Indeed, our pro- 
fessional consultant strongly advised against 
calling a congregational meeting to decide 
whether or not to have a fund-raising cam- 
paign, and threatened to withdraw if certain 
information were divulged to the congrega- 
tion. Mr. Steiner, in his article in the May 
issue, states that his committee was finally 
“made” to accept the idea that they could 
no more tell the professional fund-raisers 
how to conduct the campaign than they 
would tell an obstetrician how to deliver a 
baby. This is a false and dangerous parallel. 
There are very few ethical implications in 
an obstetrician’s delivery of a baby. But 
when institutional goals and relations among 
people are involved, as they are in finance 
campaigns, there are definite ethical implica- 
tions, and the churches cannot abdicate their 
responsibility to professional fund-raisers. 

In the fourth place, the fund-raisers pro- 
vide the canvassers with a “suggested ask- 
ing” for each prospect. This is a figure which 
the core committee decides each member 
ought to contribute. In addition, the can- 
vasser is told that if the prospect balks, or 
is critical of the campaign, he is only react- 
ing according to the “Pocket-Book-Protec- 
tion instinct, generally referred to profes- 
sionally as the ‘P-B-P Instinct.’” Not only is 
this procedure an invasion of the privacy 
of our members, but the very notion of a 
pocket-book-protecticn instinct is scientifi- 
cally unsound. The whole approach ex- 
presses an attitude of manipulativeness and 
disrepect for personal dignity that was for- 
eign to the spirit of our church. 

Having painted a negative picture of pro- 
fessional fund-raisers, at least as we experi= 
enced them, we want to make two things 
clear. 

In the first place, the Evanston church is 
surviving the ordeal. Not everyone in our 
church felt the way we did about the cam- 
paign. In a mail questionnaire used to eval- 
uate the campaign, 75% of the respondents 
said they liked it or were indifferent; 25% 
objected to it, 21% [of whom] felt defi- 
nitely alienated from the church on account 
of it. But there is no denying that it was a 
traumatic experience that our church is 
having to work hard to recover from, and 
we can’t help wondering about some of the 
negative learnings even among the 75%. 

In the second place, we want it understood 
that we are not against professional fund- 
raisers. In fact, we believe firmly in the idea 
of employing professional consultants, espe- 
cially social scientists. We believe that one 
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solution might be to have a full-fledged staff 
of Unitarian fund-raising consultants added 
to the staff of the AUA. But we believe that 
Unitarian churches can make better use of 
professional fund-raisers if they go to them 
with their eyes open and require that they 
conform to Unitarian principles. (And the 
fact that some firms have. Unitarians on their 
payrolls is no automatic guarantee that they 
will conform to their principles.) We believe 
it would be worthwhile exploring the possi- 
bility that a campaign that is managed 
democratically, with the congregation par- 
ticipating fully in all decisions and therefore 
getting deeply involved, a campaign that 
makes use of the admittedly great technical 
skill of the professional fund-raisers, will 
produce the necessary money as well as 
more desirable educational outcomes.—Mnr. 
AND MRS. MALCOLM Ss. KNOWLES, Evanston. 
(Mr. and Mrs. Knowles’ letter came in 
response to a request from the Register 
news office for an appraisal of their experi- 
ence with professional fund-raisers in 
Unitarian churches.) 


Register charged with 


obscuring issues 


To the Register: 


The clever writing of some of the Reg- 
ister’s editorials makes it difficult for us to 
find the real problems in the issues involved. 
In the California loyalty oath situation your 
~ May 1954 editorial juggles words and 
phrases such as “purchase the minds and 
consciences,” “shackles,” “bend the knee,” 
“pledge of conformity,” and so forth. Such 
distasteful words cleverly hide the problem. 
America has been built and is growing on 
the principle of man’s freedom and dignity. 
The “pledge of conformity” is allegiance to 
this principle, an allegiance we should 
pledge at all opportunities. The “safeguard- 
ing of our future freedom” demands clear 
thinking on our problems, and loyalty to the 
principles of America’s greatness. 

In the July 1954 editorial on the Oppen- 
heimer case, the “lack of candor” is lightly 
brushed aside. The AEC considered that 
deliberate lying has occurred. Brush that 
aside, if you can. The editorial would have 
us believe Oppenheimer’s judgment on se- 
curity was “superior” to that of the Board. 
Security is a matter of society, not science. 
Oppenheimer’s cloistered life made him 
sadly inept on problems outside of science. 
Your editorial writers, of all people, should 
realize that a narrow life disqualifies a 
man’s judgment on broad social problems. 
Would you care to recommend the AEC re- 
port on the Oppenheimer case to your read- 
ers, for their own opinions? 

Quincy Wright’s plea for world loyalty 
(July 1954) attempts to make national 
loyalty an immoral act. That’s ridiculous. 
As. governments grow larger, men must 
grow smaller. Let’s have a society of nations 
living as friendly neighbors, each with its 
own life, customs, and loyalty.—t. c. 
LEATHERLAND, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Religious intolerance in Texas exaggerated; 


Unitarians at university ‘are not silent’ 


To the Register: 

The letter in the July, 1954, issue by 
Maudie Vinta West, Ruidoso, New Mexico, 
contains several inaccuracies. She said “In 
Texas, where I taught for six years, Thomas 
Jefferson, were he alive today and were his 
religious views known to the school board, 
could not get a job teaching in the public 
schools.” Later she says that the Presidents 
at Harvard might have been able to teach 
in the University of Texas only “if they 
could have managed to keep their mouths 
shut concerning their religious convictions.” 
She speaks of Catholic priests coming “into 
my classroom to question the pupils indi- 
vidually about the time of their last con- 
fession.” 

I am a Unitarian who attended the public 
schools in Texas, who attended the Univer- 
sity of Texas, and taught in the public 
schools in Texas. What Miss West writes 
might have happened in one of the 2,000 
school districts in this state but it is unlikely 
that it would happen in many of them. It is 
cruel to denounce the entire school system 
of a great state on the basis of what might 
have happened in one of the thousands of 
autonomous school districts. 

Hiring of teachers is the responsibility of 
the local school board, although they are 
required to select only those teachers who 
have certain minimum scholastic achieve- 


ments, set on a statewide basis. Texas law 
specifically forbids a school board from 
asking a prospective teacher his religion. 

In my career as a student and as a teacher, 
I have never seen a Catholic priest inside 
‘a Texas public school for any purpose. We 
have no required “release-time religious edu- 
cation” in Texas. Some of the Unitarians 
who teach at the University of Texas are 
not at all silent about their church affiliation. 
Each of the four presidents of the Unitarian 
Fellowship of Austin has been connected 
with the University at the time of his or 
her presidency. Two of them were—and are 
—associate professors at the University of 
Texas. These Unitarians have been publi- 
cized as such both on the University of 
Texas campus and in the Austin papers. 

In my opinion Texas is advancing cultural- 
ly, ethically, and religiously at a rapid pace. 
Certainly it seems to be advancing more 
rapidly than certain other parts of the coun- 
try, even though these other parts may have 
made initial advances greater than ours. 

Letters like that of Miss West printed in 
the Register contain distortions and thus do 
a distinct disservice to those of us who are 
working to improve our Texas school system. 
It also may influence adversely one of the 
several good ministers who are candidates 
for the post of minister for our new Austin 
church.—DAVID CARSON, Austin, Texas 


Oppenheimer case= 
‘the issue of untruths’ 


To the Register: 

The July editorial, “Oppenheimer and be- 
yond” must have been written on the basis 
of the Gray board report alone, without the 
report of the Atomic Energy Commission 
itself and without the availability of the 
actual replies which Dr. Oppenheimer made 
to questions put to him. 

The case of Dr. Oppenheimer appears 
quite different in the light of the Atomic 
Energy Commission majority report and in 
the light of the questions and answers them- 
selves than it does from the Gray board 
report. The Gray board understated the case 
against Dr. Oppenheimer, obviously desir- 
ing to err, if at all, on the side of Dr. Op- 
penheimer. Whereas, the Gray board refers 
to “lack of candor” on Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
part, the Atomic Energy Commission major- 
ity report states that Dr. Oppenheimer made 
false statements in six instances, the Cheva- 
lier incident, the Seaborg letter incident, the 
Lomanitz, Lambert, Peters, and Weinberg 
cases. Dr. Oppenheimer himself admitted to 
untruths in the Chevalier incident. This is 
not a question of liberalism versus Mc- 
Carthyism. It is a case of whether or not 
Dr. Oppenheimer knowingly made false 
statements on affairs of importance. This is 


the crux of the case, for if Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
credibility is not to be questioned when he 
denies committing disloyal acts, then his 
Communist associations might well be over- 
looked as was done previously by the Nixon 
committee and other investigators. On the 
other hand, if he is given to falsification, 
everything must be questioned—especially 
his Communist associations. 

One of the many evils of McCarthyism 
is that the first line of defense of the guilty 
is the cry of McCarthyism. The accusation 
of McCarthyism has been brought up against 
the members of the Gray board and of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Yet, the com- 
position of the Gray board was approved by 
liberal papers throughout the country at the 
time President Eisenhower’s appointments 
became known, and the majority of the 
Atomic Energy Commission itself consisted 
of hold-overs from the previous administra- 
tion. These men are not anti-intellectuals, 
reactionaries or McCarthyites, and they are 
not moral cowards, for the decision against 
Dr. Oppenheimer took courage. Critics of 
this decision will do well to deal with the 
issue of untruths and evasions before they 
attack the men who made this decision; they 
will do well to deal with this issue before 
they cite the decision as a case illustrating 
“The madness and the paralyzing effect of 
the security measures”—to quote the subject 
editorial—wILLIs G. MEYER, Dallas, Texas 


‘a 


Report on visit to 


Albert Schweitzer College 


To the Register: 

We have just returned from a two-day 
visit to Albert Schweitzer College in Chur- 
walden, Switzerland. My husband is located 
in Bavaria at the Landsberg Air Base. 

Summer courses at the college run two 
weeks each. The program alternates between 
outdoor excursions and indoor lectures and 
discussion groups. We had a sampling of 
both. 

We were greeted with friendliness .. . 
[which] immediately created a feeling of 
home. A group was gathering for an all- 
day hike into the mountains, and . . . David 
Clarke was the leader of this trip. His en- 
thusiasm for physical exercise, as well as 
mental, proved very contagious. The wind- 
ing dirt road bestowed one magnificent view 
after another. The subtle coloring of flower- 
filled fields spread on every side. . . . Swift 
mountain streams flowing over beds of multi- 
colored rocks popped up continually. Our 
destination was a ski house with the best 
view of all. We ate our lunch overlooking 
the toy-like town of Churwalden, . . . thor- 
oughly enjoying the company ofthe summer 
guests. After lunch, a number of us climbed 
a nearby peak, 7500 feet above sea level. 

Except for the cooking, the household 
duties are divided among the guests. This 
cuts expenses considerably. .. . After dinner, 
Mrs. Miriam Rogers, Director of “Friends 
of Albert Schweitzer” in Boston, gave a 
lecture in English, [which] Professor Cas- 
paris translated into German. 

The next morning ... , the group gath- 
ered to share a reading from Albert Schweit- 
zer, given both in English and German. 
Immediately following, Dr. Hoenderdaal, 
from Amsterdam, Holland, spoke on the 
comparison of Albert Schweitzer’s and Nie- 
tzsche’s philosophies. The speaker, a learned 
and personable minister, stimulated a great 
deal of thought, which was expressed in 
small discussion groups later in the after- 
noon. The whole group met again in the 
evening with questions for the speaker. 

The people enrolled in this course—from 
England, Holland, Germany, France, Amer- 
ica, and Switzerland—were . . . friendly, 
enthusiastic, and interesting. We left sadly 
early the next morning. . . . However, we 
felt an overall good feeling about the coura- 
geous efforts of the Casparises and David 
Clarke in starting this international educa- 
tional project despite overwhelming prob- 
lems (not the least of which is a pinched 
budget). —-MARY ROSE CURTIS, New York, 


God and supernaturalism 


To the Register: 

A point is made by Rev. Charles De Vries 
in his letter in the Register (July, p. 8) that 
I would like to consider. 

If I understand him correctly, he seems 
to mean that we cannot believe in God un- 
less we also believe in supernaturalism. But 
is this so? 


Here are five points I would like to make: 
1.) Nature is the cosmos, the universe, the 
infinite whole of things. 2.) Nature has the 
capacity to bring forth, that is, to create 
new things and beings from the old without 
ceasing. Evidence: radioactivity, photo- 
synthesis, transformation of species, the 
birth of each living being, etc. Thus nature 
itself has creative power. 3.) We can prop- 
erly and logically say that God is this Crea- 
tive Power of nature. 4.) Therefore we can 
indeed believe in God without believing also 
in supernaturalism. 5.) The inspiring thought 
may also be added that when we human 
beings create—whether a house, a poem, or 


.a fine personality—then we are having some- 


thing of the Creative Power (God) within 
us and are helping to carry on and further 
the wonderful work of creation—REV. JOHN 
H. HERSHEY, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Arthur Foote versus 
‘laws of chance’ 


To Register readers: 

May I call attention to a small but im- 
portant error in Arthur Foote’s otherwise 
excellent argument, in the March Register, 
for Unitarian thought as against that 
of Orthodoxy? He has done a fine job of 
pinpointing for the layman some of the rea- 
sons why Unitarians cannot take at their 
face value all that the Gospels tell us about 
the life and teachings of Jesus. This infor- 
mation would have been most helpful to me 
personally at the time when I became a 
Unitarian. The problem had always puzzled 
me, but now, thanks to this article, that and 
some other things have been cleared up. 
But when he says that “Science knows noth- 
ing of supernatural events” and that “nothing 
happens by chance,” he is so wrong. 

He seems to have overlooked at least 
three important aspects of modern science 
which certainly do not give us any encour- 
agement to think that our “jig-saw puzzle” 
can be easily and neatly put together. I hope 
he will forgive me for saying that his splen- 
did essay would have been better philosophy 
without that paragraph. 

The three things I have in mind are as 
follows: First, para-psychology, in which 
Dr. Rhine of Duke University has done such 
brilliant and almost universally accepted 
work proving the existence of something 
hitherto “not dreamed of in our philisophy,” 
and unexplainable in any orthodox scien- 
tific terms. Second, Einstein’s relativity, 
which by means of a radically new physics 
explained much that was obscure, and predi- 
cated new, world-shaking developments. 
Third, and of greatest importance in dis- 
counting anyone’s idea that we live in a 
world where everything is explainable in 
terms of cause and effect, is the quarter- 
century-old “Principle of Uncertainty” of 
Heisenberg-Schrédinger. 

If Mr. Foote has possibly not read Pierre 
Lecompte du Noiiy’s “Human Destiny,” and 
“The Human Meaning of Science” by Ar- 
thur Holly Compton, I wish he would do so, 


and see why I feel we must take issue with 
him when he denies that anything ever hap- 
pens by chance, and suggest that Unitarian- 
ism is necessarily a deterministic philoso- 
phy. One need not repudiate the modernist 
view of New Testament miracles to believe, 
with these two distinguished scientists, that 
science acknowledges the possibility, or even 
likelihood, that certain events in our world 
are subject to the laws of chance. Therein 
lies the happy possibility of the intervention, 
within limits, of a supreme being in building 
a better world and assisting in the evolution 
of a human race of ever-increasing nobility. 
—HAROLD H. CUTTER, Oakland, California. 


Does Unitarian service 
lack ‘color and warmth’? 


To the Register: 

Thank you for the Register. I am glad to 
see that your readers are given space for 
their problems. 

. . . As a child I was taken out of the 
Church of England by my mother, into the 
Unitarian Church. . As I went to a 
Church of England private school, I real- 
ized if they knew I attended a Unitarian 
service, I would be an outcast, so I was 
never entirely happy—or settled... . 

On coming to America, I joined the Epis- 
copal Church and was contented, though as 
I grew older I could not accept the teachings. 
.. . Last year I joined the Unitarian Church 
here. . . . Though I still do not accept many 
things in the Episcopal Church, I have gone 
back to it. Why? Because I missed the ritual 
(not high church), the music, and the color- 
ful observances of . . . Christmas, Easter, 
etc. . . . In short, I found the Unitarian 
service lacking in color and warmth, espe- 
cially when after one service I heard some 
members voicing the opinion that “the U. S. 
should drop bombs on our enemies.” I did 
not return! 

I realize that I have been too long within 
a congregation that has accepted their reli- 
gion, maybe, too blindly, but at least voice 
no political views after church... . I re- 
member as a child hearing it voiced: “Oh, 
the Unitarians are too highly intellectual!” 
That well may be! I have decided to enjoy 
the beauty and color of the Episcopal 
Church service . . . and we so often now 
have clergy who tell us frankly [that] “the 
feeding of the five thousand.” etc., have 
logical explanations——KATHARINE  GLASSE 
NEWELL, Buffalo, New York. 


MeCarthys needed 


To Register readers: 

We need more McCarthys. Had the Sen- 
ator been in a position of prevailing in- 
fluence or authority at Teheran, Yalta and 
Potsdam, there would have been no gerry- 
mandering division of Germany, no neces- 
sity for a Berlin airlift, no infamous be- 
trayal of Chiang Kai-shek, no loss of China 
to the Reds, no Korean War, no American 
humiliation in Indo-China, no need for an 
organization to save Southeast Asia.— 
DANIEL W. LARUE, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Editorials express the opin- 
ions of the individual 
members of the 

Editorial Board. 


EDITORIAL 


Three Stood Fast 


“A veritable hurricane has been howling in our town. 
Something like this is a bit like a forest fire, too, because 
one is never quite sure where the blaze is going to crop 
out next.” 

These sentences are from a letter written by a man who 
finds himself in the center of the hurricane. He is a mem- 
ber of the School Board in a west coast city. A school 
employee invoked the Fifth Amendment when questioned 
by the Velde Committee. The School Board, reviewing her 
case, decided by a vote of three to two to retain her. 

Then the storm broke. An American Legion post staged 
a protest meeting, circulated a petition, securing 23,000 
signatures demanding that the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction revoke the teacher’s license. The majority 
members of the Board were subjected to vilification. Scare 
headlines blazoned the stories in the newspaper. There 


were false accusations and misrepresentations of facts. A - 


flood of letters, pro and con, swamped the paper. 

To one at a sufficient distance to get an objective view of 
the scene it presents a lamentable spectacle. Emotional 
reactions, fears, the impulse to hurt, to destroy, are upper- 
most. There is a minimum of intelligence and far-sighted 
principle. A church congregation voted unanimously to 
condemn the action of the School Board; a number of 
service Organizations joined the hue and cry. It is a sad 
demonstration of the temper of mind of our country today. 
It could happen in your town. 

Yet there are elements of sanity in the picture. Eight 
of the local ministers joined in issuing a statement com- 
mending the Board. A considerable number of citizens 
wrote stout defenses of the action of the Board. The teacher 
was commended for her record of service, and it was argued 
that while the Fifth Amendment. is subject to abuse, a 
legitimate use had been made of it in this case. 

Two of the three Board members who constituted the 
majority voting to retain the controversial employee are 
members of the Unitarian Church. They arrived at their 
decision by careful evaluation of the merits of the individ- 
ual case, and in the light of what we have long held to 
be the established American principles governing such mat- 
ters. They are putting their religious convictions to work 
at no small cost to themselves and their families. 

Here we have a partial answer as to what we can do 
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to better the situation. It is only as individuals of intelli- 
gence and conviction stand by their principles that we can 
stem the tide of hysteria which is raging today. It is diffi- 
cult; it demands courage and genuine sacrifice. We can 
make it easier through the fellowship of our churches. It 
does fortify our morale to know that we are not~alone, 
but members of a goodly company. 

The hurricane will blow itself out and then it will be 
found that reason, restraint, the principles of freedom and 
humanity have endured and are the secure foundation on 
which our community life must rebuild itself. E. B. B. 


Sunlight and Shadow 


The clouds were dark upon the mountains. A storm was 
gathering. Great black billows piled up one upon another, 
boiling and twisting in the fury of the wind. There was no 
lightning and no thunder, only darkness and wind, and then 
rain. It was like the deluge. The rain swept in sheets across 
the fields, blotting everything from sight except a few of the 
nearest trees. As quickly as it came, the storm passed. The 
wind died out. The rain diminished to a sporadic drizzle and 
the dank, dripping earth stood still. 

Out upon the mountains the clouds still rode, billow upon 
billow, fold upon fold. But now they were no longer dark. 
Light lay behind them, the light of the setting sun, not half 
an hour from the horizon. Suddenly a shaft of sunlight 
broke through the clouds almost as if someone had thrown 
on a searchlight. “The sun is drawing water,” the people 
said. 

As the summers come and the summers go, many such 
storms sweep along the mountains. Often they come late 
in the afternoon when the sun is nearing the mountain tops. 
When the storm is past, the mighty sun, as if to show his 
strength in one last burst of glory, pierces the low-lying 
cloud bank, often in many places. Sometimes he seems to 
burst through in all directions, as if but a single cloud stood 
between him and men. More often, after such a storm, the 
sun, for all his strength, is not seen again that day. 

This day one shaft of light broke through the massed 
formation of the clouds—just one. It fell, by chance, full 
upon a small hill as round as a child’s sand castle, and not 
a fifth as high as the hills and mountains rising all around it. 
Suddenly, amongst its nobler brothers dark and lowering 
and cast in gloom, this little hill, unseen and unknown ex- 
cept by the people who lived around it, stood forth for all 
the world to see. The towering mountains became a back- 
drop behind it, while the clear, bright light of the sun bathed 
it, and it alone, in unforgotten glory. 

Even so, sometimes, do the lives of little people, little 
churches and little movements in human history stand forth 
for all the world to see. D.H. 


UNITARIAN 
HORIZONS 


A Book, An Institution, A Tradition 


The history of the Harvard Divinity School, recently pub- 
lished by the Beacon Press, is an indispensable book for 
three groups of people—the alumni of the school, all Uni- 
tarian ministers, and those religious liberals in many de- 
nominations who fear that under the new administration the 
school will depart from its basic tradition and become—as 
one apprehensive alumnus put it—merely a second-rate 
imitation of a first-rate evangelical seminary. For all such 
timorous and anxious friends of the Harvard Divinity 
School, this volume should prove reassuring, for a reading 
of its 350 pages will convince almost anyone that the tradi- 
tion which has gradually developed during the last hundred 
and forty-three years is tough, flexible, and very much alive. 
Without these vital qualities, it could not possibly have sur- 
vived at all; and it is safe to predict that whatever changes 
may be in store for it during the next period will only result 
in healthier growth. 


So far as Unitarians are concerned, there never was a 
time when their loyal, generous, and confident support of 
the Harvard Divinity School was more needed, or more 
thoroughly justified, than right now. A good way to begin 
showing that support would be to buy a copy of the book 
(it costs five dollars) and then give a copy of it to your 

.ministers—another copy, I mean, for I prophesy that any 
Unitarian who reads it will want to keep it. And, inci- 
dentally, it should be a matter of pride for all of us that this 
book was published by our own press. Once again Uni- 
tarians have rendered a real service to an institution over 
which since 1869, they have had no control, but from which 
they have received into their ministry a long succession of 
able and devout preachers. 


An Exciting Book 


The book is the work of six authors, one of whom is 
the vigorous and scholarly acting-dean of the school, Dr. 


“ 
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George H. Williams, to whose initiative and skilful editorial 
leadership the successful collaboration is chiefly due. The 
other writers are Mr. Ralph Lazzaro, Dr. Sydney E. 
Ahlstrom, Dr. Levering Reynolds, Jr., Dr. Conrad Wright, 
and the late Dr. Willard L. Sperry, for many years dean 
of the school. The plan of the book is simple and effective. 
The editor has written an Introduction and a Conclusion to 
Part One, which covers the history of the school from 1811 
to 1953, and he also contributes one of the three essays 
that constitute Part Two. Dean Sperry’s share is an account 
of the “student history” in the 19th century and an essay 
on “Preparation for the Ministry in a Non-denominational 
School,” both of which reveal the combination of humor, 
insight, wisdom, and spiritual power that made him so 
widely respected and beloved. The book is admirably illus- 
trated, and is provided with an excellent index and a very 
useful chronological chart. Altogether, it is a first-rate piece 
of work, and withal both readable and entertaining. 


But there is an exciting quality in the story that is more 
important than the scholarship of the historians and the 
competent theorizing of the philosophers. Here is a school 
that has succeeded in developing and maintaining an atmos- 
phere that is congenial to the most rigorous intellectual ap- 
proach to the study of religion but at the same time is also 
congenial to the most profound and surprising insights of 
the poet and seer. The only things it will not tolerate are 
the intellectual shoddiness and smug self-satisfaction of the 
narrowly sectarian and hypocritically pious “religionist.” 
Any coin will be received at its full value, but it must ring 
true when tossed on to the hard counter of critical inquiry— 
a test that much of what today passes as religion cannot 
possibly meet. 


Out of Recurrent Conflicts 


The core of the book is the three narrative chapters by 
Dr. Wright, Dr. Ahlstrom, and Dr. Reynolds; and the de- 
tails so admirably set forth in these chapters give justifica- 
tion to the key-note of the Introduction by Dr. Williams— 
“Recurrent Conflicts.” The road which has been travelled 
by the Harvard Divinity School has been beset by innu- 
merable crises and controversies. It has been a rough road, 
and the school has always been under fire from many sides. 
It has known attack, neglect, and the peculiarly annoying 
attentions of well-meaning but over-zealous friends. Never- 
theless, it has survived and grown in power and influence; 
indeed, what is most important and characteristic about it 
has survived and grown just because of the difficulties it has 
encountered. Its essential quality has been tempered in the 
fires of adversity, until today it is fitted, in ways unique 
among theological schools, to deal with the problems of 
educating men to serve the cause of religion today and 
tomorrow. At least, that is the impression which the book 
made upon me; and I found the reading an exhilarating and 
reassuring experience. 


F.M.E. 
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The Evanston Assembly 


The World Council's challenge to religious liberals 


Unitarians have much to learn from orthodox Protestantism; 


should plan a ‘liberal Evanston’ of their own 


MORE WORDS were telegraphed 
from the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches during the last two 
weeks of August than from any other 
event in the history of Chicago except 
political conventions and world series. 
What was the reaction of religious liber- 
als? Did they follow eagerly the debates, 
speeches, and messages? Or was the As- 
sembly something foreign and anachronis- 
tic to them, especially so since they have 
been excluded from membership? This 
article attempts to tell the story of the 
Second Assembly in Evanston as seen by 
one religious liberal who attended as a 
press representative—and appreciated it 
immensely. 

More than 500 official delegates came 
to Evanston, representing 163 religious 
bodies containing 170 million Christians 
residing in 54 countries. In addition to the 
delegates, there was an equal number of 
accredited visitors (alternates), almost 
650 press, radio, and TV representatives, 
several hundred consultants, fraternal del- 
egates, observers, and youth consultants, 
and thousands of just plain on-lookers. 
In terms of personalities, some of the 
well-known leaders of Christendom were 
present: American Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam, German pastor Martin Niemoel- 
ler, Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan, Dr. 
Marc Boegner of France, Bishop Otto 
Dibelius of Germany, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Geoffrey Francis Fisher. 
Only a few well-known laymen were pres- 
ent: Greek Orthodox Charles Malik of 
Lebanon, Anglican Alan Paton of South 
Africa, and Episcopalians Charles Taft 
of Cincinnati and Nathan Pusey of Har- 
vard. The small boys who hounded the 
delegates at Evanston for autographs 
soon came to know the ecclesiastical ma- 
jor-leaguers, but they were also thrilled 
at the vestments worn almost daily by 
some of the less well-known delegates 
from such far-away places as Malabar, 
the Gold Coast, and Ethiopia. Century- 
old Evanston had never seen such robes, 
headdresses, and beards. 

At the very start of the Assembly, Dr. 
Willem A. Visser *t Hooft, general secre- 
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By HOMER A. JACK 


tary of the World Council of Churches 
—hereafter W.C.C.—and a Dutch Re- 
formed theologian from the Netherlands, 
emphasized to delegates and newsmen 
that the W.C.C. is neither Protestant nor 
Western. While it includes denominations 
in the “mainstream” of Protestantism, 
many stemming from the Reformation, 
there are others among its members who 
do not consider themselves Protestants: 
the Eastern Orthodox, the Syrian Church 
of Malabar, the Polish National Church, 
the Coptic Orthodox Church of Egypt, 
and others. The Roman Catholic Church 
has excluded itself from the World Coun- 
cil, although at the first W.C C. Assembly 
in 1948 in Amsterdam, a handful of un- 
official Roman Catholic observers were 
present. Almost on the eve of the Evan- 
ston Assembly, Samuel Cardinal Stritch 
of Chicago in a pastoral letter warned the 
faithful to keep away from the Assembly, 
although a group of Catholic theologians 
from the continent did send a memoran- 
dum to Assembly officials commenting on 
its main theme. Several Catholic publica- 
tions were represented. in the Assembly 
press corps, but mostly by laymen. To- 
ward the close of the Assembly, the Vati- 
can newspaper, L’Osservatore Romano, 
commented on Evanston: “It is clear that 
without the Roman Church there can be 
no Christian unity. It also is clear that one 
cannot be with the Roman Catholic 
Church without accepting its faith, its sys- 
tem of worship and its hierarchy.” If the 
Roman church is closing its door, the 
World Council is keeping its own open. 
Dr. Visser ’t Hooft by word and action 
showed that the World Council is not 
a Western gathering—ideologically—al- 
though the vast majority of the delegates 
do come from non-communist lands. It 
is reported that the Central Committee of 
the W.C.C. (the interim policy-making 
body between Assemblies) threatened to 
remove the Assembly from Evanston to 
Canada if accredited delegates from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain would be barred 
by American visa restrictions; despite a 
clamor by some groups in America, all 
fully accredited delegates who applied for 
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U. S. visas received them (except two 
Polish delegates who applied tardily). 
None of China’s four largest denomina- 
tions which have been World Council 
members sent delegates or even greetings. 
Several delegates came from Formosa— 
the World Council did not call them 
delegates from China! 

Ten delegates came from Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, and about an equal num- 
ber from Russian-dominated Eastern 
Germany. Much of the human interest 
centered around these delegates, especially 
Professor Josef Hromadka of Czech- 
oslovakia, an old hand at ecumenical 
gatherings, and Bishop John Peter of 
Hungary, who fast became the mystery 
delegate, since he was compelled by the 
terms of his U. S. visa to remain in Evans- 
ton and not to attend even an Assembly- 
sponsored press conference. 


One true, four false hopes 


Delegates came to Evanston presum- 
ably brimming with eschatology from the 
51-page report of the Advisory Commis- 
sion on the Main Theme. The 32 theo- 
logians and laymen who helped write it 
included Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, T. S. 
Eliot (long estranged from Unitarianism), 
and Reinhold Niebuhr. The theme— 
“Christ the Hope of the World’”—was 
debated for eight hours behind closed 
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‘Open theological warfare’ predicted between continentals and Americans 


doors. The expected battle royal as to 
whether Christ would come again in this 
world, or only in the next, did not quite 
come off. Bishop Oxnam said, “It’s a ter- 
rible thing to admit, but I don’t under- 
stand what they’re arguing about.” And 
the Archbishop of Canterbury concluded, 
“Its a conflict between theologians and 
not between the rest of us.” 

For awhile it looked as if there would 
be open theological warfare between the 
continentals and the Americans, but the 
press was repeatedly told at briefing ses- 
sions (led by lawyers-laymen Charles Taft 
and Charles Parlin) that this was too 
much of a simplification. In the end, most 
delegates admitted that new theological 
formulations could not be hurriedly de- 
bated; they evolve over the centuries. 

Mention was made, in the Report itself, 
of four false or “rival” hopes of our time: 
nationalism, marxism, scientific human- 
ism, and democratic humanism. The in- 
clusion of the last two would chagrin 
some religious liberals, but also annoyed 
some World Council delegates. In a bid 
to the liberals within its midst, the World 
Council significantly affirmed that “a 
society which seeks to recognize human 
dignity, where there is an attempt to dis- 
tribute justly the burden and benefit of 
labor, where there is effort to banish hun- 
ger, war, and despair, is a token of hope.” 
An explanatory statement admitting that 
the Report of the theologians “cannot be 
represented as the only word of the As- 
sembly on this subject [however] creative 
and provocative,” went with the original 
report to the churches, “with the com- 
mendation of the Assembly, for their 
study, prayer, and encouragement.” 


Excluding, “for example, Unitarians” 


Among the Committee reports, the one 
of greatest interest to religious liberals 
was the one on General Policy. It rec- 
ommended to the plenary session that no 
action be taken at Evanston to change 
the confessional (theological) require- 
“ment for membership in the World Coun- 
cil. It affirms that “The World Council 
of Churches is a fellowship of churches 
which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as 
God and Saviour.” 

In an official press release, the World 
Council noted that “the present wording 
of the basis excludes, for example, such 
groups as the Unitarians.” It must be 
noted that there appeared to be more 
support for narrowing the basis rather 
than widening it. The Church of Norway, 
perhaps hoping to lessen attacks on the 
World Council by some fundamentalist 
non-member groups, proposed an addi- 
tion referring to the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Six working sections discussed issues 
_ “of the most immediate urgency . . . for 
man’s life today’—Faith and Order, 


Evangelism, Social Questions, Interna- 
tional Affairs, Intergroup Relations, and 
The Laity. For ten hours, again behind 
closed doors (although three press rep- 
resentatives were allowed to attend on an 
off-the-record basis), they were discussed. 
Their reports were not to be adopted by 
the Assembly, but to go to the churches 
for study. 


Evangelism—a thorny problem 


The reports of the sections on the Laity 
and on Evangelism may be of least in- 
terest to most religious liberals, but the 
report of the latter contains some re- 
vealing insights, especially on “exploring 
frontiers.” Here are paragraphs on the 
renewal of the inner life, the witnessing 
laity, chaplaincies, media of mass-com- 
munication, a trained ministry, and par- 
ish experiments. The section urged that 
where traditional church life is breaking 
down, it is urgent that “the church come 
to life in small neighborhoods, e. g., in 
‘street or house churches’ where neigh- 
bors, church and non-church, gather to 
think and pray .. . about their work and 
leisure.” In the sub-section on Non- 
Christian faiths, the paper admitted “the 
renascence of non-Christian religions. . . 
in Asia and parts of Africa . . . reinforced 
by nationalism [which are] effective bases 
for social reform.” 

One of the biggest hassles which devel- 
oped began when a statement on the 
main theme contained these sentences: 
“The Christian concern for the Jewish 
people, scattered over the whole world, 
is a sign of hope. It was the hope of an- 
cient Israel which was fulfilled in the 
coming of Christ. His church cannot rest 
until the title of Christ to the Kingdom 
is recognized by the people among whom 
He came in the flesh.” Middle Eastern 
Christians present felt that this statement 
contained a theological justification for 


the modern state of Israel and would thus 
embitter Arab nationalism against the 
Christian minority in Moslem countries. 
American Christians present felt, on the 
whole, that these sentences were an af- 
front to modern Judaism. In the end these 
sentences were entirely omitted from the 
Final Statement, with a motion for fur- 
ther study. Then a group of 21 members 
of the Assembly re-emphasized the con- 
clusions of the pre-Evanston Conference 
of the American Committee on the Chris- 
tian Approach to the Jews, that “to ex- 
pect Jesus Christ means to hope for the 
conversion of the Jewish people.” In an- 
other related action, the Assembly reaf- 
firmed that “anti-Semitic prejudice is in- 
compatible with Christian faith” and 
recommended that a study of anti-Sem- 
itism be “pressed forward.” 

In debate on the touchy problem of 
religious education in the public schools, 
an amendment was passed calling for 
“Christian education in day _ schools 
wherever it can be had.” This action was 
later rescinded, some said because of 
pressure by American delegates who were 
solicitous about the separation of church 
and state. A bishop from India warned, 
however, that any such statement urging 
public school religious education would 
affect his region, too, since it might en- 
courage groups in Pakistan or India to re- 
quire that Islam or Hinduism be taught in 
the public schools to all children, includ- 
ing Christians. 


Faith and Order 

The Section on Faith and Order dealt 
with the problem of “the oneness in 
Christ and the disunity of the churches.” 
Faith and Order is an ecumenical move- 
ment that antedates the formation of the 
World Council, having been started in 
Lausanne in 1927. The movement has 
just been completely incorporated into 


LIBERAL CHURCH ‘REPORTERS’: Among the visitors and press representatives 
at the assembly in Evanston were three Unitarians and ‘two Universalists. Left to 
right are Dr. James Luther Adams, Dr. Homer A. Jack, Rev. Albert Hawkins, Dean 


George H. Williams, and Dr. Robert Tapp. 
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‘Old confessional divisions are criss-crossed by new lines of agreement’ 


the structure of the World Council. Dr. 
Visser ‘t Hooft and others have always 
emphasized that the World Council is not 
a super-church, and has no power or 
plans to make all churches one or even to 
initiate or negotiate plans for church 
union. One of its purposes, is, however, 
“to keep providing occasions for honest 
encounter between divided Christians.” 

The report of this section affirms that 
“as we have come to know each other 
better in the World Council of Churches, 
we have come to appreciate the immense 
range of common practice and intention 
which we share.” The report also ac- 
knowledges that “we have also discovered 
that the old confessional divisions are 
being criss-crossed by new lines of agree- 
ment and disagreement.” Then begins 
some advice which might be pertinent 
also. to Uhnitarian-Universalist union: 
“The point at which we are unable to re- 
nounce the things which divide us, be- 
cause we believe that obedience to God 
himself compels us to stand fast, this is 
the point at which we come together to 
ask for mercy and light. When 
churches, in their actual historical situa- 
tions, reach a point of readiness and a 
time of decision . . . they may have to be 
prepared to offer up some of their ac- 
customed, inherited forms of life in unit- 
ing with other churches without com- 
plete certainty as to all that will emerge 
from the step of faith.” 

One of the most embarrassing divisions 
within the World Council is over the mat- 
ter of communion. All delegates at 
Evanston did not feel able conscientiously 
to participate in a common communion 
service. As an outgrowth of previous 
studies, there was at Evanston a united 
service of preparation for holy commun- 
ion. The Orthodox churches sponsored a 
“closed” communion service. Oven serv- 
ices were arranged by the Methodist 
Church of the United States (the host 
church to the Assembly), the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States, 
the Augustana Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and the new Church of South 
India. The last-named body, formed in 
1947, has a communion service contain- 
ing the “kiss of peace”’—a handclasp 
given by every participating member to 
his neighbor. 

The Missouri Synod Lutheran Church, 
the Southern Bantist Convention (USA), 
and the Russian Orthodox Church—not 
to mention the Roman Catholics—still 
remain aloof from the World Council 
primarily on doctrinal grounds. And the 
Greek Orthodox Church, a full member 
of the World Council, at Evanston raised 
conscientious objections—thelogically— 
at almost every juncture. 

The Section on The Responsible So- 
ciety in a World Perspective inherited 
some criticisms from its Amsterdam pred- 


ecessor for condemning, in the same. 
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breath, both laissez-faire capitalism and 
communism. At Evanston, it was re- 
ported that the section would devise “a 
more subtle approach” to social prob- 
lems, although its membership ranged 
from Charles Taft of the United States 
to Bishop John Peter of Hungary. Its 
chairman, Dr. C. L. Patijn, permanent 
member of the Dutch delegation to the 
United Nations General Assembly, asked 
the section to “cross the borderline from 
the general to the specific, from the clergy 
to the laity, from the ideal to the exis- 
tential, from academic reflexion to the ac- 
tual struggle for justice in society, from 
ethics to the daily round in which faith, 
hope, and love are burning faintly.” 

The section continued to use the term 
“responsible society,’ which it coined at 
Amsterdam, as preferable to “free so- 
ciety” or “democracy.” The term is to be 
used as a criterion by which Christians 
can judge all existing social orders. A 
responsible society is defined thus: 
“Where freedom is the freedom of men 
who acknowledge responsibility to justice 
and public order and where those who 
hold political authority or economic 
power are responsible for its exercise to 
God and to the people whose welfare is 
affected by it.” 

The section also retained from Amster- 
dam its five-point bill of particulars on 
the conflict between the Christian faith 
and Marxist ideology and _ totalitarian 
practice. It added, however, a strong 
warning on its own against “the danger 
that nations will over-emphasize the mili- 
tary aspects in their defense against com- 
munism and fail to see the need for re- 
forms in political, social and economic 
institutions as an important part of their 
response to the challenge.” In its latter 
paragraphs, the section report took a 
strong slap at McCarthyism, although not 
mentioning it by name, when it asserted 
that “preoccupation with the real dangers 
of subversion in many situations has led 
to a less widely recognized and more 
subtle danger to society from those who 
identify as subversive any unpopular 
opinions or associations.” 

Bishop John Peter from communist- 
dominated Hungary urged, before a plen- 


“It is not enough that Christians should 
seek peace for themselves. They must 
seek justice for others. Great masses of 
people in many parts of the world are 
hungry for bread, and are compelled to 
live in conditions which mock their 
human worth. Does your church speak 
and act against such injustice? Millions 
of men and women are suffering segre- 
gation and discrimination on the ground 
of race. Is your church willing to declare 
... that this is contrary to the will of God 
and to act on that declaration?”—Mes- 
sage, Second Assembly, W.C.C. 


ary session, that the whole section report 
be approved, asserting, “This document 
is a good and new starting point to reach 
a better and more concrete understand- 
ing between churches in East and West,” 
though the Chicago Tribune said’ that it 
“resembled the 1952 platform of the 
Republican Party more than the report 
on social questions adopted by the World 
Council of Churches at its first world as- 
sembly.” 


How to live together 


The Section on International Affairs 
was. quickly divided on whether or not to 
use the term, “peaceful co-existence” in 
its report. Dr. Charles Malik, consultant 
to the Second Assembly and ambassador 
from Lebanon to the United Nations, felt 
that the term was made in Moscow and 
should therefore not be used. In the end, 
the term was avoided “because of its un- 
happy historical significance and some of 
its current political implications.” Instead, 
the euphemism used was “living together 
in a divided world.” 

The historic peace churches and the 
International Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion sent to each delegate a 22-page pam- 
phlet, Peace is the Will of God, but the 
debate on pacifism within the churches, 
anticipated because of the advent of the 
H-bomb since Amsterdam, never really 
began. At Amsterdam, the World Coun- 
cil stated that “the Churches . . . must 
study afresh the Christian approaches to 
peace, taking into account both Christian 
pacifism as a mode of witness and the 
conviction of Christians that in certain 
circumstances military action is justifi- 
able.” The plenary session did assert, how- 
ever, a strong clause on the right to 
conscientious objection: “The churches 
should plead for just judgment and hu- 
mane treatment of those who know them- 
selves as called to this personal witness 
for peace.” During the Assembly, Pastor 
Martin Niemoeller in a speech to the 
Church Peace Mission announced that 
“T have become a pacifist.” 

The Bishop of Chichester and a sub- 
committee proposed a resolution on inter- 
national affairs, addressed to govern- 
ments and urging that “a fresh start be 
made by all governments and peoples.” 
The resolution, easily adopted, said that 
two conditions are to be met “if catas- 
trophe is to be avoided.” The first is “the 
certain assurance that no country will en- 
gage in or support aggressive or subver- 
sive acts in other countries.” The second 
is “the prohibition of all weapons of mass 
destruction, including atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs, with provision for interna- 
tional inspection and control such as 
would safeguard the security of all na- 
tions, together with the drastic reduc- 
tion of all other armaments.” The need 
for this prohibition was dramatically put 
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Resolved: that segregation in all its forms is contrary to the Gospel’ 


before the Assembly by the moderator of 
the United Church of Christ in Japan 
when he submitted a petition signed by 
33,000 Japanese youth urging that the 
World Council demand that “every nation 
prohibit the production, use, and exveri- 
mentation of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs.” In parallel action, Dr. Toyohiko 
Kagawa, in answer to a question on the 


effect of the H-bomb tests in the Pacific, 


gently suggested that Americans test these 
weapons in Alaska or at the North Pole— 
but not in the Pacific! 

The resolution appealed to govern- 
ments to avoid rancor and malice, to 
meet the peaceful needs of their own citi- 
zens and those in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, to refrain from words and actions 
designed to inflame enmity, and to visit 
other countries to strengthen bonds of 
fellowship. Finally, the resolution took 
up a suggestion from President Eisen- 
hower when he addressed the Assembly, 
calling upon Christians “‘to join in prayer 
to Almighty God, that He will guide the 
governments and the peoples in the ways 
of justice and peace.” ¥ 


Religious iron curtains 


The Section on International Affairs 
also was faced with the delicate problem 
of condemning religious persecution by 
both Catholics and communists—and in 
such a way that it would not preclude 
future cooperation with Catholics and 
with Protestants and Orthodox under 
communism. Some sessions of the As- 
sembly repeatedly heard reports on the 
state of the church in Latin America, 
Spain, China, Eastern Germany, and 
Hungary. One of the most outspoken re- 
ports came from Methodist Bishop Sante 
Uberto Barbieri of Buenos Aires (who 
later was elected one of the six new pres- 
idents of the World Council). He ac- 
cused the Roman Catholic Church of 
maintaining a 300-year-old “religious iron 
curtain” in Latin America, being “the in- 
stigator, the inspirer and the prompter of 
much of the religious unrest and preju- 
dice which crops up here and there. . 
always seeking a favorable moment to 
cause discomfort and difficulties.” The 
president of the Spanish Evangelical 
Church pointed out that “there has never 
been religious freedom in Spain, although 
people have always fought for it.” He said 
that tolerance toward 100-year-old Prot- 
estantism in Spain reached its climax 
when Spain adopted its Republican con- 
stitution. 

Referring to communist pressures, a 
former missionary in China said that the 
only contact with Christians of China to- 
day is through channels of “intercessory 
prayer and of minds sensitized by its 
practice—which no Bamboo Curtain can 
frustrate.” Dr. Guenter Jacob, a general 
superintendent of churches in communist- 


dominated Eastern Germany, described 
“the tension which each Christian church 
must withstand under a regime whose 
only motivation for political, economic 
and cultural action is the fulfillment of 
the communist program in all realms of 
life.” He admitted that “church mem- 
bers are under heavy ideological attack,” 
especially the young people. Bishop Peter 
of Hungary, on the other hand, said that 
God delivered the Hungarian Protestant 
Churches “from many harmful bondages 
of the past.” 

A brief resolution condemning reli- 
gious persecution of any form was passed 
by the Assembly. Bearded, black-robed 
Archbishop Michael, Eastern Orthodox 
representative and one of the new presi- 
dents of the World Council, reopened the 
subject at a meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee after the Assembly adjourned. He 
wanted the Committee to adopt a special 
statement on religious persecution in Iron 
Curtain countries. The majority of the 
Committee opposed any such statement 
at this time, asserting that it might jeop- 
ardize the already precarious existence of 
Christians in those lands. At one point, 
members of the Committee retired for 
prayer when it seemed that this issue 
might lead to one of the most serious dis- 
ruptions at Evanston. 


Intergroup Relations 


The Section on Intergroup Relations 
promised to provide the most fire-works, 
since its membership included a delega- 
tion from the Dutch Reformed Church 
in South Africa as well as some of the 
most militant defenders of racial justice 
anywhere in the church. Those in the 
latter category included Alan Paton of 
South Africa, Liston Pope of the Yale 
Divinity School, J. Oscar Lee of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, Martin Nie- 
moeller of Germany, Bishop Richard A. 
Reeves of Johannesburg, and President 
Benjamin E. Mays of Morehouse College. 
It was reported, however, that discussions 
in this section were remarkably calm, and 
there were not even minority reports. 
Leaders of this section wanted to put the 


“The churches have this twofold duty, 
to obey and to proclaim the word of 
judgment, to repent and to call to re- 
pentance. It is their task to challenge the 
conscience of society; if there is no ten- 
sion between the church and society, 
then either the society is regenerate or 
the church is conformed. Yet it also has 
a duty to create and to keep open every 
possible line of communication between 
people, between political opponents, be- 
tween people of differing views, cultures, 
races, languages, between the conserva- 
tive and the venturesome. . . .”—Section 
on Intergroup Relations, Second Assem- 
bly, W.C.C. 


Assembly squarely on record against seg- 
regation, since no previous ecumenical 
gathering apparently had done so. Thus 
the section submitted to the plenary ses- 
sion a resolution on intergroup relations 
as well as a section report. Both were 
easily passed, especially when Dr. C. B. 
Brink, moderator of the Dutch Reformed 
Church of South Africa in the Transvaal, 
gave an ironic speech indicating that his 
delegation would not vote for the report 
but would certainly “keep the door open 
for further discussions.” 

The resolution asserted that “segrega- 
tion in all its forms is contrary to the 
Gospel, and is incompatible with the 
Christian doctrine of man and with the 
nature of the Church of Christ.” The 
Assembly urged “the churches within its 
membership to renounce all forms of seg- 
regation or discrimination and to work 
for their abolition within their own life 
and within society.” The resolution also 
reaffirmed that “from its very beginning, 
the ecumenical movement by its very 
nature has been committed to a form of 
fellowship in which there is no segrega- 
tion or discrimination.” (The City of 
Evanston had to give the World Council 
written assurances that there would be 
absolutely no segregation or discrimina- 
tion toward delegates before it would 
agree to come to Evanston.) In another 
resolution from this section, the Assem- 
bly approved in principle the establish- 
ment of a new department of the World 
Council to: assist member churches in the 
field of race relations. 


“We know who is coming” 


The final action of the Assembly was 
to draw up a short Message to, the 
churches. Full of theological concepts and 
verbiage, it was approved just before ad- 
journment and will probably become the 
one document most quoted in the mem- 
ber churches. Full of the ambiguous 
eschatological view of the Assembly, the 
Message asserts that “Jesus Christ .. . 
will come again as Judge and King to 
bring all things to their consummation. 
Then we shall see Him as He is and know 
as others, will be interested in the printed 
concludes: “We do not know what is 
coming to us. But we know Who is com- 
ing. It is He who meets us every day and 
who will meet us at the end—Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” 


Publications and persons 


A staff of 350 executives, secretaries, 
typists, stewards, translators, and inter- 
preters kept the Assembly running 
smoothly. Eight tons of mimeographed 
documents in three languages were pro- 
duced during the Assembly. Unitarians, 
as we are known.” And then the Message 
results of the Assembly as these docu- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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The new mistrust of Roman Catholicism 


It is not bigotry!—A Reformation 


Sunday message from a top historian 


REFORMATION SUNDAY is in dan- 
ger of becoming an annual blast against 
popery. The extensive celebration of the 
day during the last few years is unques- 
tionably associated with a mounting fear 
of Catholic strength and pretentions. 
Protestants feel, and rightly feel, that if 
they are maligned, misrepresented or in- 
timidated, they must recall their heritage 
and renew their witness. This is sound. At 
the same time we have no mind to blow 
the bellows of the forge of bigotry. 

But the new mistrust of Catholicism 
is not bigotry, at any rate not the big- 
otry of bygone days which identified the 
pope with the man of sin and the Church 
of Rome with the scarlet woman of the 
Apocalypse. This is not a resurgence of 
the Know Nothing Movement, the Ku 
Klux Klan or The Menace. The dis- 
turbed people today are the liberals who 
have participated in inter-faith move- 
ments and are still willing to collaborate 
with, any so disposed. The new mood is 
evidenced in works like those of James 
Hastings Nicholls, Democracy and the 
Churches (1951), and of Paul Blan- 
shard, American Freedom and Catholic 
Power (1949) and Communism, Dem- 
ocracy, and Catholic Power (1951). 
These books, together with the increasing 
vogue of Reformation Sunday, are in- 
dicative of a growing uneasiness. 


An observable change 


The new attitude on the part of liberal 
Protestants is occasioned by a change 
observable in the behavior of Catholics, 
due in all probability to a change in 
their status in this country. Hitherto they 
have been few and liberal in the tradi- 
tional American sense. In colonial days 
the Catholics were hardly more than one 
per cent of the population. As late as 
1875 there was no American cardinal. 
In 1908 the United States was still listed 
as missionary territory by the Catholic 
authorities. Today the religious census 
for 1952 records thirty million Catholics 
constituting 19.3 percent of the popula- 
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tion. These gains have been due chiefly 
to immigration. They are as numerous 
as the three largest Protestants bodies 
combined, though not equal to the sum 
of all Protestants, who constitute 34.7 
percent of the population. 

In earlier days American Catholics, 
including the hierarchy, heartily en- 
dorsed the American system of the sep- 
aration of church and state and the 
recognition of religious liberty. The 
Catholic signers of the Declaration of 
Independence subscribed “to the tolera- 
tion of all sects professing the Christian 
religion.” Bishop England in 1824 de- 
clared: “Hatred, and religious discord, 
and persecution, have ruined many 
souls. . . . May God long preserve the 
liberties of America from any union of 
any Church with any State.” Archbishop 
Ireland said that the time had gone by 
when the church needed to burden her- 
self with social tasks. These in a country 
like the United States should be ceded 
to the state. “The Church willingly be- 
takes itself to the folds of its own mantle, 
to the circle of its own spiritual orbit. 
... The partition of jurisdiction into the 
spiritual and the temporal is a principle 
of Catholicism; no less is it a principle of 
Americanism. Catholicism and Ameri- 
canism are in complete agreement.” And 
Cardinal Gibbons said: “American Cath- 
olics rejoice in our separation of Church 
and State; and I can conceive no combi- 
nation of circumstances likely to arise 
which would make a union desirable 
either to Church or State.” In ringing 
terms Alfred E. Smith declared: “I rec- 
ognize no power in the institutions of my 
Church [the Roman Catholic] to inter- 
fere with the operations of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States or the enforce- 
ment of the laws of the land. I believe in 
absolute freedom of conscience for all 
men and in equality for all churches, all 
sects, and all beliefs before the law as a 
matter of right and not as a matter of 
favor. I believe in the absolute separation 
of Church and State and in the strict 
enforcement of the provisions of the Con- 


Roland H. Bainton, Titus Street 
professor of ecclesiastical history at the 
Yale Divinity School, writes of the Ref- 
ormation from the perspective of the re- 
ligious historian. He is author of the 
book on Luther, Here I Stand, and the 
Beacon Press book, Reformation of The 
Sixteenth Century, named in 1953 as one 
of the “50 outstanding religious, books 
of the year’ by the Religious Books 
Roundtable of the American Library 
Association. Reformation Sunday this 
year is October 31. 


stitution that Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof. . . . I believe in the support of 
the public school as one of the corner- 
stones of American liberty.” These state- 
ments are unequivocal and they came 
from high ecclesiastics and distinguished 
laymen. 


Suppression versus toleration 


But in recent years the Catholic trum- 
pet has been less clarion. In 1922 Father 
John A. Ryan and Father F. X. Millar 
Moorhouse published a book entitled 
The State and the Church, in which they 
said: “In a genuinely Catholic State, 
public authority should not permit the 
introduction of new forms of religion; 
but when several denominations have al- 
ready been established, the State may, 
and generally should, permit them all to 
exist and to function. The reason is that 
the attempt to suppress them would on 
the whole be injurious to the common- 
wealth.” This implies that the ideal would 
be to suppress them but the state may 
be forgiven if it tolerates them in the 
interests of public tranquility. 

What might happen under such prin- 
ciples has been ominously illustrated in 
Spain. The concordat of 1953 allowed 
to non-Catholics only the liberty of pri- 
vate worship. That is, they might gather 
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Ban on fraternization due not to arrogance but to fear of defections’ 


in a home, but not in a church. Cardinal 
Ottaviani made a speech in Rome al- 
most coincidently in which he supported 
the demand of the Spanish bishops for 
the restriction of Protestant propaganda. 
The cardinal declared that “tolerance is 
not a synonym for freedom of propa- 
ganda.” The Vatican described this state- 
ment as not “official” but as “unexcep- 
tionable.” Presumably this means that the 
question can still be debated. The Com- 
monweal, an American Catholic journal, 
commented by saying that “non-Catho- 
lics can hardly be blamed for feeling a 
certain apprehension as to what would 
happen to them and their religious ac- 
tivities if Catholicism ever attained un- 
challenged power in the United States.” 
(Unformation Service, National Council 
of Churches, Oct. 31, 1953). 

In this country, Catholics have been 
growing more aloof. In some cities par- 
ticipation in the joint Thanksgiving serv- 
ices has been discontinued. Mr. Blan- 
shard quotes Father Davis as advising 
Catholics not to serve as witnesses at 
Protestant weddings, not to contribute 
to the Salvation Army, not to play an 
organ in a Protestant church. Catholics 
have tried to secure public funds for bus 
transportation to parochial schools. There 
was, a few years ago, strong pressure for 
the appointment of an ambassador to the 
Vatican. Immoderate pressures have been 
applied to newspapers, publishing houses, 
and movies to prevent the appearance of 
anything disapproved by the church. 
What does all of this add up to? 


Conspiracy to gain power 


Mr. Blanshard senses a conspiracy to 
make of the papacy a political power 
so exalted as to serve as arbiter among 
all the others. In every national state the 
Catholic church would be the established 
religion. Non-Catholics would enjoy only 
freedom of private worship. All schools 
would be supported by the state and 
controlled by the church. Marriages 
would be regulated in accord with church 
law. All the agencies of public informa- 
tion would be censored. This program 
can be achieved in the United States 
only if all Catholic children are indoc- 
trinated in parochial schools, and this 
end can be achieved only if the church 
secures the aid of public funds. The 
fight then is for the public school. 

_In approaching the whole question, 
one must of course bear in mind at the 
outset that the Catholic church at no 
time can be expected to regard other 
religions as on a parity with itself in 
the eyes of God, because the Catholic 
church is regarded as the sole custodian 
of the divine truth, and only within her 
folds is salvation possible—though a cer- 
tain latitude is allowed in the interpreta- 


tion of this last statement. Certainly any 
one guilty of knowing and willing de- 
fection from the Catholic church is lost, 
but Protestants reared in error may be 
treated leniently by God because of their 
invincible ignorance, and they may be 
saved through belonging to the church 
even without knowing it. This is not to 
say however that the Protestant religion 
is to be regarded as other than heresy. 
Catholics assume they are right and Prot- 
estants are wrong. Protestants view truth 
itself as so many-sided that in a con- 
troversy some measure of the truth may 
conceivably lie on each side. This view 
makes possible a degree of mutual recog- 
nition which for Catholics is out of the 
question. The problem for a Catholic is 
not as to the truth but as to the behavior 
to be adopted toward one who is in 
error, and that may be determined in a 
measure by expediency, with a view both 
to the welfare of the heretic and the in- 
tegrity of the Church. Fraternization 
with non-Catholics may be allowed if 
Catholics can be trusted to hold firm 
and non-Catholics thereby be converted. 
But if there is rather the danger that 
Catholics may be seduced, then fraterniz- 
ation must come to an end. One may in 
fact interpret recent trends perhaps not 
so much as due to arrogance on the part 
of the Catholic church as rather to fear 
of defections from her own ranks. 


From Adam to apple pie 


But since the Catholic religion alone 
is deemed by Catholics as true, and 
since adherence to the true religion is 
essential to well-being in time and eter- 
nity, the training of children in that reli- 
gion, not for an hour a week on Sundays, 
but as an integral part of the educational 
process, is of cardinal importance. Train- 
ing in the Protestant faith is or ought to 
be esteemed of equal importance by 
those who profess it. Dissatisfaction with 
the public school need not be given so 
sinister an interpretation, and the desire 
of Catholics to have all of their own 
children in the schools of the church 
need not be construed as a part of a 
major conspiracy to overthrow the insti- 
tutions of our country. The public school 
has progressively secularized education. 
In colonial days spelling and reading 
were taught by the New England Primer 
in which the letters of the alphabet were 
memorized with the aid of rhyming cou- 
plets with Biblical content. “In Adam’s 
fall, we sinned all.” The Westminster 
Catechism was included, and John Cot- 
ton’s Spiritual Milk for Babes drawn 
from the Breasts, of Both Testaments. 
There was a lurid cut of the burning of 
the martyr John Rogers, together with 
hymns of Isaac Watts. These gave way 
to “I love little pussy” and ‘Twinkle, 


twinkle little star.” The letter “A” was 
represented no longer by Adam but by 
Apple-pie; and for the letter ““W” the 
couplet “Whales in the sea, God’s voice 
obey” became “By Washington, Great 
deeds were done.” In the end the New 
England Primer was displaced by Noah 
Webster’s Spelling Book, which aimed 
simply to teach spelling and left Adam, 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and the 
Redeemer out of it. One cannot but ad- 
mire the rugged simplicity of his little 
book. But the change was symptomatic 
of what was happening all along the line. 
And now all of us who care about reli- 
gion are confronted with the dilemma 
that either we must find some better 
way to get religion into the public school, 
or else we shall have to establish paro- 
chial schools of our own. 

Yet although the Catholics may be 
trying to get their children into Catholic 
schools with some other purpose than to 
saddle the country with the pattern of 
Spain or Quebec, the question remains 
whether they would do it if they could. 
A number of American Catholics say 
that they would not. 

Father John Courtney Murray dis- 
agreed with Cardinal Ottaviani and de- 
fended the relationship of church and 
state such as it exists in the United 
States as more advantageous to the 
church than the arrangement in any of 
the countries of Europe, because in 
Europe the doctrine of state absolutism 
curtails the church even in the spiritual 
sphere despite all concordats which give 
her a privileged position over against 
other churches. Father Murray appears 
to be saying that the Catholic church 
is not free in Spain because the Protest- 
ants are restricted. He concludes by say- 
ing that “the Church in America has 
enjoyed greater security, precisely by 
reason of the Constitution, than she has 
enjoyed in any Continental country over 
the same span of years.” (Information 
Bulletin, Oct. 31, 1953.) 


‘Spain is quite a bit behind’ 


Even earlier an American Catholic 
journal, The Indiana Catholic and Re- 
corder, protested against the desire of a 
Spanish cardinal to curb Protestant mis- 
sions. An editorial said: “We think it is 
high time to admit that Spain is quite 
a bit behind the times . . . in the matter 
of religious harmony Spain seems to be 
roughly four centuries in arrears.” Those 
who study history will discover that “any 
persecution—short of extermination— 
has invariably strengthened the perse- 
cuted religion in the long run.” Then 
comes a statement of extreme signifi- 
cance: “Although religious error has 
really no rights, the heretics who hold 
the error do have certain fundamental 
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rights which the state must respect and 
protect—rights to follow one’s con- 
science, to build one’s churches and to 
worship as one chooses, so long as this 
does not infringe upon the rights of 
others.” (Information Bulletin, April 5, 
1952.) 

Again Father George H. Dunne in a 
pamphlet entitled Religion and American 
Democracy, in reply to Mr. Blanshard, 
quoted an editorial from the Vatican 
newspaper, which means, “if it means 
anything,” said Father Dunne, “that once 
Catholics have achieved a majority they 
will impose strict limitations upon the 
freedom of all other religious groups.” 

Father Dunne continued: “Do Amer- 
ican Catholics subscribe to this statement 
of policy? It is my opinion that they do 
not.” 

Apparently then, Catholicism is not 
monolithic. Catholics have differences of 
opinion. And there seems to be still a 
very different temper in this country 
from that in Europe. Which Catholicism 
is the Catholicism, or is there any “the 
Catholicism”? James Hastings Nicholls 
observes that it is always the reaction- 
aries who win in the Roman Church. 
And he thinks that there is a principle 
of reserve which does not enlighten the 
laity until some crucial issue is at stake. 
The statement of Al Smith was not in 
accord with the papal encyclical. When 
this was pointed out to him, he said, 
“What the hell is an enkiklika?” The 
church was content to let it go at that 
so long as he was merely a candidate 
for the presidency; had he been elected, 
his education would have been begun 
in earnest. 

Such surmises are very difficult to 
validate. It could be that if there were 
a Catholic president the White House 
would dominate the Vatican rather than 
that the Tiber would flood the Potomac. 
The most grievous aspect of the con- 
temporary liberal fear of Catholicism is 
precisely the distrust which is unwilling 
to take assurances at face value. To 
Protestants we may say that although 
by trust we may be duped, it were better 
to be duped than to live in perpetual 
suspicion. To Catholics we may say that 
nothing would so clear the air as a repu- 
diation by the Vatican of the religious 
liberty clause in its concordat with Spain. 


World Council— 


(Continued from page 15) 


ments are put into final form. 

A number of Unitarians and Univer- 
salists attended the Assembly. Acting 
Dean George H. Williams of the Harvard 
Divinity School was an _ Accredited 
Visitor, representing the Congregational 
and Christian Churches of the United 
States. Among those in the press corps 
were Dr. Robert Tapp of St. Lawrence 
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University Theological School (represent- 
ing The Universalist Leader), Rev. Al- 
bert Harkins of the Universalist Church 
of Elgin, Illinois (representing The 
Humanist), and Prof. James L. Adams 
of the Meadville Theological School 
(representing University of Chicago press 
and radio). No Unitarians or Univer- 
salists were, of course, delegates, but 
among the official delegates were two 
men who have had some connection with 
the International Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom 
(1.A.R.F.): Rev. Nicholas Van Gelder 
of the Remonstrant Brotherhood in 
Utrecht, the Netherlands, and Dr. Hans 
ten Doornkaat of the Swiss Protestant 
Church Federation in Zurich. Also there 
were some unitarians, lower case, among 
the delegates from American Congrega- 
tionalists, Friends, and Methodists. 

What should religious liberals think 
about the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches? It is perhaps much 
too early to draw any reasoned judg- 
ment. This one religious liberal would 
draw these tentative conclusions: 

First, the World Council of Churches 
is not a World Congress of Faiths. The 
World Council cannot be criticized for 
not doing what it has never attempted to 
do. Several groups are trying to do this 
task, but they are failing. Perhaps it is 
the vocation of religious liberals to try 
once again, to attempt, with patience and 
persistence, to act as mediators between 
the major world religions in an effort to 
get this job begun. 

Second, the World Council of Churches 
is a heartening development for the 
world as a whole as well as for those 
churches which are members or are 
eligible to join. I wish we Unitarians 
and Universalists were eligible to join, if 
we could do so without changing in any 
significant way the creedless nature of our 
denominations. However, Unitarians are 
not wanted by the present fellowship of 
the World Council. This fact should not 
lead us to gripe about the narrowness of 
its basis of membership. It has every 
right to make its own rules and there 
may be at present good theological and 
political reasons for the basis for mem- 
bership. 

Third, the World Council of Churches 
reflects what today to many religious lib- 
erals is an outworn theology. We must 
realize that the World Council reflects a 
theological dissatisfaction also in the 
minds of some of its members, and there 
is a continuing battle to decide which 
way it will ultimately go—theologically. 
Like the Roman Catholic Church, the 
World Council may be big enough to 
accommodate varying theological points 
of view. Where we religious liberals find 
the theology of the World Council ob- 
jectionable, let us not be afraid to say so. 
But let us say so from knowledge and not 
from ignorance. 


Fourth, the World Council of 
Churches can teach us Unitarians some- 
thing about making our own social and 
theological pronouncements. We liberals 
have hesitated to pass more than cursory 
and fugitive resolutions on social and 
other questions, for fear perhaps that 
these might be construed as a creed. Yet 
other churches of congregational polity 
have issued long, considered statements 
as the World Council itself has so pains- 
takingly devised at Evanston. These 
statements were debated and then “re- 
ceived and commended” and not neces- 
sarily adopted, yet they are useful in giv- 
ing some form to otherwise chaotic con- 
clusions about the relationship of religion 
to our society. 

Fifth and last, the World Council of 
Churches is inter-racial, inter-national, 
and inter-cultural. Our own liberal de- 
nominations are still much too homogen- 
eous; our own liberal international work 
is still much too hesitant and fragmen- 
tary. Evanston, 1954, should teach us 
that we religious liberals must put more 
time, money, and energy into our own 
World Council of Liberal Churches—the 
International Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom 
(1.A.R.F.). Before this can be effective, 
we must develop liberal religious move- 
ments in many more places around the 
globe. Just because Unitarians do not 
believe in a missionary movement is no 
reason why we can’t start more Uni- 
tarian churches in South Africa, give 
more help to the religious liberals in 
Japan, establish contact with Unitarians 
behind the Iron Curtain in Czechoslo- 
vakia and Transylvania, and rescue in- 
ternational liberal religions generally 
from the doldrums. Evanston, 1954, 
should give liberals a vision to have our 
own Evanston, someday. 

In 1948 at Amsterdam, delegates from 
150 church bodies affirmed their inten- 
tion to stay together through the World 
Council of Churches. Six years later, in 
1954 at Evanston, delegates from 163 
church bodies decided that “to stay to- 
gether is not enough; we must go for- 
ward.” Six years is not much time to see 
growth in a world-wide movement. And, 
as Bishop Eivind Berggrav said in the 
closing sermon at Evanston, “God does 
not want ‘ecumeniacs.’” Great strides 
were made, however, in this six-year pe- 
riod, and the World Council is now on a 
much firmer basis. Despite the existence 
of the World Council, between Amster- 
dam and Evanston the world situation 
deteriorated markedly. Will the World 
Council in the next six-year period be a 
powerful force to avert this drift toward 
atomic war? One can only hope and pray. 
Yet already plans are being laid for the 
third Assembly in 1960, with the island 
of Rhodes in Greece and the country of 
Japan extending invitations. 


Democracy and Clericalism: I 
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Theological absolutists endanger separation 


of church and state, religious liberty 


OUR right-wing clericalists are assert- 
ing with renewed insistence that religion 
is reduced to the role of political hand- 
maiden of the state if the American 
people act on the belief that democracy, 
as such, is the greatest single unifying 
moral force in the world today. There 
should be neither handmaiden nor mis- 
tress in the relationship between church 
and state. Democracy understands this 
but many of the church theologians are 
incapable of adjusting their feudal herit- 
age to our democratic principles. Yet the 
surrender of an exclusive and authori- 
tarian position for the churches is essen- 
tial if they are to cooperate helpfully in 
the social progress to which democracy 
is committed. 


It merits co-operation 


That mutual respect between democ- 
racy and organized religion is a modern 
necessity has been stated by the most 
brilliant of American Catholic theo- 
logians, Father John Courtney Murray: 

“Democracy today presents itself 
with all the force of an idea whose 
time has come.—First, this form of 
state is presently man’s best, and pos- 
ibly last, hope of human freedom. 

Secondly, this form of state presently 

offers to the Church as a spiritual 

power as good a hope of freedom as 
she has ever had; it offers to the 

Church as the Christian people a 

means, through its free political insti- 

tutions, of achieving harmony between 
law and social organization and the 
demands of their Christian conscience; 
finally, by reason of its aspirations 
toward an order of personal and asso- 
ciational freedom, political equality, 
civic friendship, social justice, and cul- 
_tural advancement, it offers to the 

Church the kind of co-operation which 

she presently needs, and it merits in 

turn her co-operation in the realization 
of its own aspirations.”* (Italics mine) 

How do the clergy who refuse to be- 
lieve in the moral force of democracy, 
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explain their doubts? They declare that 
our lack of ethical standards is due to 
“materialism” and “scientism” as well as 
“secularism”—all of which have alien- 
ated us from an orthodox Christianity. 
This loss of faith in man’s ability to guide 
his destiny through intelligence, foresight, 
and good will is a common occurrence 
in periods of social disintegration when 
our hopes and aspirations meet with 
strong opposition. The desire to evade 
the critical issues of the day in a haze 
of mysticism is nothing new. Although 
a tragic waste of human energy, it has 
ever been a recurrent human reaction to 
baffling social conditions. It is far easier 
to dismiss the hostile environment with 
a bad name such as “godless materialism” 
than to face a sea of troubles and by 
opposing end them. The more action 
which could translate ideals into reality 
seems difficult, the more mankind is 
tempted to escape into an inner life as 
differentiated from outward behavior and 
the more the cultivation of what is 
vaguely termed “spirituality” is regarded 
as the sign of a higher personality. Today 
any cheap politician or ex-communist can 
gain popular favor by demanding that we 
become “spiritual.” They are playing 
upon the recurrent “failure of nerve,” to 
use Gilbert Murray’s famous phrase, the 
loss of self-confidence and of faith in 
normal human endeavor. 


Our productivity has deeper roots 


The charge that our American society 
is materialistic is not new. Our determi- 
nation to ease the material lot of men has 
often been characterized by foreigners as 
lacking “spirituality.” We should have 
learned long ago not to be apologetic 
about our so-called materialism. Unlike 
Europe, we had a continent to explore, 
to tame, and to develop. Among the ef- 
fects of our frontier days are a devotion 
to individual achievement, hard work, 
and economic progress—all traits with 
profound moral values. Thus our high 
per capita productivity has deeper roots 
than the mere desire for more and more 
possessions. Let me quote at this point 
the statement of a federal official, Robert 


B. Anderson, Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense. Said Mr. Anderson in his recent 
speech at the Armed Services dinner: 
“There is a great need for other people to 
see and understand the American attitude 
toward work—to see us as we really are 
—a plain, sincere, prosperous, sober, 
hardworking people who would gladly 
share with other peoples the simple con- 
cepts and beliefs that have been respon- 
sible for our material success.” 

There is a real American who appre- 
ciates the moral forces that have made 
America the great country it is. To the 
extent that our industrial development 
has encouraged an over-emphasis upon 
materialism, the trend cannot be re- 
versed by preaching that we should place 
spiritual ends above material means. 
Ends and means are inseparable. Democ- 
racy has been a fighting faith. It will 
evolve a much stronger faith if its ideals 
are now reinforced through new scientific 
methods of inquiry which will bring new 
facts to light and by so doing establish 
a new basis for the consensus of beliefs. 

kk * 

To defend our confidence in science 
against its detractors, not as a dogma to 
be worshipped but as the most successful 
exercise of human intelligence, we must 
remember the great function which sci- 
ence has performed for the race. Science 
was the method used in the struggle by 
which mankind has passed from habit, 
routine, and caprice, from efforts to use 
nature magically, to intellectual self-con- 
trol. It is emancipation from temporary 
aspects of experience in order to give our 
ideas a wider reference than the particu- 
lar context in which they originated, a 
process whereby our ideas become ac- 
ceptable to other people. We must now 
extend these methods to the development 
of totally new methods of inquiry adapted 
to human issues and problems which will 
be just as successful as the methods al- 
ready in use for inquiry into physical 
subject matter—methods so basic that 
their results merit the name moral. “To- 
day the technical powers created by him 
[man] turn against him with irresistible 
force,” says Professor Paul  Tillich. 
“There are periods in history in which 
the element of freedom predominates, 
and there are periods in which fate and 
necessity prevail. The latter is true of our 
day.” *This is sheer defeatism. The prob- 
lem is not that of putting scientific in- 
quiry under some external control, as the 
communists have done, nor of resigning 


*Paul Tillich, The Protestant Era, p. 186. 
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prepared by Mrs. Meyer for publication 
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ourselves to “fate” as some of our right- 
wing theologians would like us to do. 
What we need is a concept of science as 
a method that is neither materialistic nor 
theological but one that is profoundly 
humane. 


Science can heal the split 


To arrest the development of new sci- 
entific methods at this moment, is in 
effect to guarantee that insecurity, con- 
fusion and strife will perpetuate them- 
selves. For science is the most successful 
organ of general social progress. Those 
of us are well aware of this who have 
learned through experience that legal, 
educational, and social reform is now 
essential to orderly living and moral re- 
generation. Our outmoded institutions for 
education, health, and welfare actually 
encourage crime, delinquency, and emo- 
tional disturbance. Without observation 
and analysis of our transformed society 
and the use of controlled experiments, in 
short of scientific methods, we shall never 
be able to break down encrusted habits 
of thought and behavior and create a 
new morality which can control the pow- 
erful instruments of life and death which 
the natural sciences have devised. It is a 
platitude to say that our scientific knowl- 
edge has outdistanced our ability to use 
it for constructive ends. Surely if science 
has destroyed the old traditions and 
creeds which answered the needs of a 
pre-technological era, it can also be used 
to recreate a new integrated society that 
will heal the split in our culture between 
theory and practice, between mind and 
body, between our democratic ideals and 
our actual behavior. To think that this 
is impossible is to declare western civili- 
zation morally bankrupt at a moment 
when it must give positive leadership to 
the whole world. For it is obvious that 
there must have been something very 
much awry with the “spirituality” of the 
past, if it succumbed so readily to the 
“scientism” of the present. And it is no 
less obvious that a culture which permits 
science to destroy the traditional values 
but which distrusts the power of science 
to create new ones, is a culture which 
has lost faith in itself. 

Furthermore, the clergy who seek to 
undermine our faith in science and tech- 
nology should bear in mind that the 
Christian countries in Europe would long 
ago have been overrun by the vast re- 
sources of Russian arms and manpower, 
were the communists not aware that our 
scientific inventions would inevitably de- 
feat their ambitions to control the free 
world by violence. Another reason why 
it ill behooves the clergy to doubt the 
moral force of our secular society is its 
practical results. If communism has been 
temporarily checked in Europe it is due 
not to religious exhortation but to the 
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Marshall Plan and the Point IV program, 
two of the most altruistic examples of 
democracy’s sense of moral responsi- 
bility. 

Without giving actual proofs, many 
clerical leaders claim that their organ- 
izations are the only defense we have 
against communism. Yet in strongly 
Catholic countries like Italy, France, 
Mexico, and South America, communism 
flourishes like the noxious growth it is; 
and in Spain it is held in check only by 
dictatorship. This has led the Protestant 
clergy to point out that communism is 
practically non-existent in the North of 
Europe, in Britain and the United States 
where the Protestants are a majority, and 
that therefore they alone can claim to be 
the real defense against communism. 
What both religious groups overlook is 
that communism is strong where poverty 
and social injustice prevail and weak 
where democratic principles have estab- 
lished a high regard for the sacredness of 
life and the rights of the individual. 

kk * 

The attacks of the conservative mem- 
bers of the Catholic hierarchy upon our 
secular society have at least the merit of 
consistency. It is understandable that 
Catholics who cling to the mediaeval 
doctrine of the antithetical nature of the 
two spheres, the material and the spirit- 
ual, should envisage the secular world as 
a “godless” domain to be conquered by 
the one true Church. That is why they 
encounter difficulty in resolving the prob- 
lem of the relationship of church and 
state in the American way. But the Prot- 
estant clergy who take the Catholic posi- 
tion that the First Amendment does not 
imply the absolute separation of church 


CHURCH AND STATE: President Dwight D. Eisenhower poses with the retiring 


and state, but merely forbids the prefer- 
ential treatment of any one church, have 
forgotten the history of our secular so- 
ciety, its contribution to civic and re- 
ligious freedom, and the important role 
of Protestantism in its development. 

_ It is essential that our neo-orthodox 
Protestants who wish to return to a 
mediaeval theocracy should realize the 
political danger of their position before 
it is too late. 

To illustrate the anti-rationalism to be 
found in the thinking of some of our most 
distinguished Protestant theologians, let 
us review a tract called God in Education 
written by Henry P. van Dusen, Presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary. In 
his introduction, Dr. van Dusen betrays 
the quality of his thinking by quoting 
with complete approval that great theo- 
logical scholar, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, as having summed up the whole 
spiritual vision of our day when he said 
“Our problem is basically theological.” 

Dr. van Dusen devotes his first chapter 
to lamenting the influence of Descartes 
upon whom he places the blame for our 
present divorce of the “sacred” and the 
“secular,” a divorce which is a pure 
verbal sleight of hand—the antithesis of 
“sacred” is not secular but “profane” and 
the antithesis of secularism is not religion 
but clericalism. What Descartes really 
did was to prove that creative thinking 
starts with doubt and uncertainty. Then 
he went on to develop new methods of 
ascertaining facts about nature instead of 
devoting himself, as our reactionary 
clergy do today, to “proving” inherited 
beliefs. He freed men from the trammels 
of scholasticism. Before Descartes much 
of what passed for knowledge was merely 
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the accumulated opinions of the past. He 
insisted on rules of evidence and the 
exercise of reason. Thus Descartes is 
anathema to Dr. van Dusen since accord- 
ing to his thesis the free, inquiring, 
critical mind has become the root of all 
modern evils. 

Dr. van Dusen seems to yearn for this 
pre-Cartesian, pre-rational, pre-scientific 
world. For it is this deplorable rational 
habit of mind which science has fostered 
that keeps modern man from accepting 
God as “the Sovereign of all Reality,” 
“the controlling principle of all knowl- 
edge and of that enterprise supremely 
consecrated to the achievement, inter- 
pretation and transmission of knowledge- 
education.” For Dr. van Dusen God is 
the ultimate ground of Truth—and edu- 
cation must be centered in this Truth. If 
God were but one Truth, with a capital 
“T,” why did the Protestants reject the 
Catholic concept of God in the Refor- 
mation, and why has the Protestant 
Church proliferated into some two hun- 
dred or more different sects? As one 
Protestant liberal says in a criticism of 
Dr. van Dusen’s book: “The growth of 
freedom of thought in our democracy, 
including the freedom of religious 
thought, will give ground for large num- 
bers to inquire into the truth as assumed 
in this treatment. Religion how con- 
ceived? God how interpreted? The truth 
how stated?”* 


Ethics without God 


These practical questions and_ their 
authoritarian implications do not worry 
Dr. van Dusen. He quotes with approval 
an unnamed disciple of the Catholic 
Cardinal John Henry Newman: “All 
things must speak of God—or they are 
atheistic. History without God is chaos— 
Political economy without God would be 
selfish teaching about the acquisition of 
wealth—Physics without God would be a 
dull inquiry into certain meaningless 
phenomena; Ethics without God would 
be a varying rule without principle or 
substance or center or ruling hand.” 

What this implies, according to Dr. 
van Dusen, is not merely the institution 
of courses in religion in public institu- 
tions of learning or required attendance 
on such courses. “What it demands is a 
fundamental reorientation of every sub- 
ject in the curriculum” so that it may 
interpret God’s Truth, with the obvious 
- necessity of rewriting every school text- 
book. Of course, there are advantages in 
knowing the Truth. It eliminates the 
painful process of searching for it and 
once Dr. van Dusen gets all the text- 
books revised, it would no longer be 
necessary to write any new ones. 


_ *Frank McKibben in Religious Education, Novem- 
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To achieve complete domination of 
education, Dr. van Dusen recognizes that 
he and like-minded clergymen must re- 
interpret the American tradition of sepa- 
ration of church and state. He therefore 
accepts the position of the Catholic 
Bishops as argued by Professor Edward 
S. Corwin of Princeton, that the Found- 
ing Fathers never meant what they said 
concerning the wall of separation, that 
they merely wished to prevent the estab- 
lishment of one but not of all churches,* 
and that the Supreme Court when it 
voted 8 to 1 in the McCollum case to 
ban sectarian teaching within our public 
schools was “behind the times” and be- 
trayed its ignorance of the realities of 
American life today. 


‘A menace to freedom’ 


Like the Catholic clergy, Dr. van 
Dusen wishes learning confined to the 
preservation and transmission of what 
he accepts as the Truth. In fact he makes 
Protestantism look so much like Ca- 
tholicism that only a little good will is 
needed to see that they are one and the 
same thing. That is the most serious 
aspect of his Protestant authoritarianism. 
For the attempts made for the past fifty 
years by some members of the Catholic 
hierarchy to break down the separation 
of church and state, and force the federal 
government to support their parochial 
schools, have always been rejected by the 
Congress. These attempts will be rejected 
even more vigorously in the future, as 
more and more Americans realize what 
a menace these Catholic demands con- 
stitute to the freedom of our nation. But 
if these demands are now reinforced by 
the support of Dr. van Dusen and other 
reactionary Protestant theologians, it is 
doubtful whether Congress would have the 
fortitude to resist their combined impact. 

Possibly Dr. van Dusen has paid no 
attention to the alarming political impli- 
cations of his book God in Education. 
In that case his many liberal Protestant 
friends should make them clear to him 
without loss of time. For his expressed 
purpose to modify our American tradi- 
tion of separation of church and state, 
if successful, would undermine civil free- 
dom, shackle the whole field of learning 
with theological limitations and tear our 
public school system to tatters with the 
passionate rivalries of the sectarian 
groups. The inadequate funds of the 
public schools would be divided with the 
various kinds of parochial schools and 
the competition between Protestants and 
Catholics for a major share of public tax 
moneys would turn the cold war, that is 
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now being carried on between our two 
major religious factions, into heated and 
open combat. In short our New World, 
with its heroic ideal of liberty and equal- 
ity for all mankind, would be conquered 
by outworn ecclesiastical traditions that 
made the Old World a_ blood-soaked 
battlefield for five hundred years and that 
still obstruct freedom of mind and action 
in Europe. 

Fortunately Dr. van Dusen’s objectives 
are alien to Protestanism as the ma- 
jority of liberal American Protestants in- 
terpret the meaning of their faith. In 
fact, Dr. van Dusen’s unsubstantiated 
opinions concerning the “will of God” 
would not deserve critical attention were 
we not living in an era when religious 
revivalism is once more epidemic. How- 
ever serious some people may be about 
religion, for others it has become the 
latest fad. If you don’t bring God into 
every cabinet meeting, political conven- 
tion or other assembly, it is bad public 
relations. As Dr. van Dusen says of the 
Supreme Court decision, you are “be- 
hind the times,” you do not sufficiently 
respect the latest idol of conformity. To 
“put over” God, we stop at nothing. Why 
blame Dr. van Dusen for imposing his 
God concept upon our tax-supported in- 
stitutions of learning when the Senate has 
passed a resolution to insert the words 
“under God” into the pledge of allegiance 
customary in our public schools, and 
Senator Flanders proposes to the Con- 
gress an amendment to the Constitution 
which reads: “This nation devoutly 
recognizes the authority and law of Jesus 
Christ, Saviour and Ruler of Nations, 
through whom are bestowed the blessings 
of Almighty God”? After all, Dr. van 
Dusen only wants to take us back to the 
theocracy of the Middle Ages, but Sen- 
ator Flanders is imitating the 4th Century 
Byzantine Emperor Constantine, who 
first made Christian orthodoxy the pre- 
requisite for citizenship. Where does that 
leave separation of church and state? In 
Congress this amendment is jocularly re- 
ferred to as the “Jesus Christ amend- 
ment.” But when the roll call takes place 
many of the senators who laugh about 
the amendment in the cloak room will 
vote for it as smart politics. 
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Nor are we content to force Chris- 
tianity upon every Jew, gentile, or non- 
believer within our own land. Dr. D. 
Elton Trueblood, a noted clergyman, has 
just been appointed chief of religious 
policy for the United States Information 
Agency. Note that according to this title 
the United States as such now has a 
religious policy. Here it is as interpreted 
by Dr. Trueblood. In his first public 
speech in Washington, this federal em- 
ployee announced a new movement he 
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plans to launch over the world. It is that 
of giving everyone the opportunity of 
becoming a “card-carrying Christian.” 
His sample card, produced at his first 
meeting, proves among other things that 
the card-carrying member has taken an 
oath stating that he is “willing to wear 
Christ’s yoke.” Imagine the effect of this 
attempt to impose Christianity when 
Moslems, Hindus, Buddhists, or Con- 
fucians hear Dr. Trueblood’s jingoistic 
interpretation of Christianity as the one 
true faith! We shall be advertising our- 
selves as religious adolescents in the eyes 
of the whole world. This zealot should 
be retired before he makes Christianity, 
our nation, and our democratic ideals 
ridiculous, and before he ruins whatever 
good relations we still have with the other 
free nations. The frenzy which has seized 
America to legislate Christianity into 
people’s consciousness by spurious meth- 
ods, both at home and abroad, will harm 
the Christian religion more than the per- 
secution it is now suffering under the 
tyranny of the communists. 

The desire to enforce Christianity with 
legislation, may be due to the fact that it 
is no longer effective even in the lives 
of the church-goers who profess it. The 
usual postwar resurgence of religious in- 
terest has increased church membership 
to seventy-nine per cent of the total adult 
population.* But as church attendance 
grew, so has the divorce rate and so have 
the crime statistics, especially among the 
teen-agers. It is only fair to conclude that 
sectarian beliefs and daily life have little 
relationship in our country. If our people 
are to be convinced that morality, as the 
theologians claim, rests upon a super- 
natural basis, the orthodox organizations 
must soon begin to prove that this is 
not an empty boast. 

To be sure, many clergymen have 
avoided facing the issue by blaming all 
crime and delinquency upon our “god- 
less” public schools. This is slander which 
can readily be disproved. For our war 
experiences taught the country that 
wherever the public schools were strong, 
order prevailed to some extent in our 
over-crowded war centers and delin- 
quency was held within bounds; but 
wherever the public schools were weak, 
chaos reigned and youth was debauched 
no matter how many churches these 
communities possessed.** 

Instead of pressing to invade the pub- 
lic schools, the clergy should realize that 
they have more than enough work to do 
in their enlarged congregations. If they 
are not successful in holding the interest 
and devotion of the newly enrolled mem- 
bers, the present religious over-excitation 


*Gallup Poll. The Washington Post-Times Herald. 
Wednesday, July 21, 1954. 

©°See factual reports in my book vera Through 
Chaos, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1943. 
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will collapse as it always has in previous 
postwar eras, and increase rather than 
diminish the inner tensions, the sense of 
frustration, failure, and guilt that now 
haunts the American people. It is not 
passive piety but active goodness of 
which our country stands in need. Are 
the Protestant and Catholic theologians 
capable of inspiring their clergy suffi- 
ciently to achieve this practical result? 
Perhaps it is consciousness that organized 
Christianity is being given one last chance 
to redeem the world which creates in the 
writings of many Protestant and Catholic 
neo-scholastics a note of anxiety—a 
straining after faith rather than faith— 
which must be even more disconcerting 
to their intelligent orthodox following 
than to their critics. 


A state of siege mentality 


This state of siege mentality to be 
found in many contemporary sermons 
may, of course, result from an acute fear 
of communism. It also comes to mind 
that the flight from freedom which char- 
acterizes the Protestant revival of Ref- 
ormation theology may be a defensive 
reaction to Catholic political power on 
the one hand and on the other to the 
“Apostles of Discord,” the Protestant 
fundamentalist fringe groups that pro- 
mote hate and disruption.* But whatever 
the reason, the return to clerical totalitari- 
anism as the result of fear, at a time 
when the whole non-communist world is 
on the march toward greater freedom, is 
bound to create hostility toward organ- 
ized religions and to weaken the demo- 
cratic ideal of fostering unity among 
differences. 

Moreover, it is disheartening that Prot- 
estantism, given the political power 
which the Catholic Church enjoys in such 
countries as Italy, Spain and Colombia, 
can become just as authoritarian and 
cruelly intolerant. This was demonstrated 
at a conference of Protestant theologians 
recently held in South Africa. “The role 
of the Dutch Reformed Churches,” says 
the report of this conference, “in the 
political life of South Africa is today 
greater than the role played by a Prot- 
estant Church in any other country.”** 
The question discussed by the meeting 
was whether Apartheid, a policy of per- 
manent political separation of Negroes 
and whites, was untrue to the teachings 
of Christ. The South African Anglican 
Bishops replied: “No.” The leaders of 
the Dutch Reformed Church whose 
members have vast material possessions 
and political power at stake, replied that 
co-operation between Negroes and whites 
was sinful. Equal rights for all men is a 
perversion of true Christian doctrine said 
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most of the Dutch Reformed theologians. 
“It is a misinterpretation of Scripture 
and therefore a defiance of the Will of 
God.” 

I quote their theological defense of 
Apartheid: “We know God the Creator 
in Scripture as Hammabdil, as the Maker 
of Separations. To create a cosmos God 
separated things; light from darkness, 
waters above the firmament from waters 
under the firmament, dry land from the 
sea. From the very beginning it was the 
intention of the Lord that mankind 
should live-in separate nations. In his 
awful self-conceit man wished to frus- 
trate this intention. . . . Therefore at- 
tempts at unification, the equalitarian 
idea, are a revival of the Babylonian 
spirit.” 

Contrast this reaction with the noble 
statements recently made by the Supreme 
Court of our democratic nation on the 
social, psychological, and moral disad- 
vantages to which the Negro is subjected 
as a result of segregation. Note likewise 
that the attacks of the Dutch Reformed 
thelogians on Apartheid, parallel some 
of the modern theological arguments 
against science and secularism. Our dem- 
ocratic society is also assailed as proof 
that man “in his awful self-conceit” and 
“pride” wishes to replace “the intention 
of God” with his own concepts of justice. 

No wonder the philosopher Whitehead 
said: “It would be impossible to imagine 
anything more un-Christian than Chris- 
tian theology. Christ See would not 
have understood it.’ 

Kk aX. 

Today Christianity is in great peril 
from the fanaticism of the communists. 
I am not a fearful person. But neither do 
I share the belief of certain popular 
preachers who think God exists to pro- 
tect America from socialism, communism 
and the atomic bomb. I don’t think of 
God as an American-firster who is sure 
to intervene on our behalf. I think we 
need to wake up and develop a keener 
sense of the appalling danger to which 
we are, today, exposed. Even if we de- 
feat the Russian tyranny in battle, com- 
munism will not be destroyed. After such 
a terrible war, communism would prob- 
ably surge through the wasted, impover- 
ished, and starving nations with redou- 
bled force and sweep the last remnants 
of religious culture off the face of the 
map. 


‘They must renounce their zeal’ 


But even if we avoid open warfare 
with the communist countries, the ideo- 
logical struggle will be long drawn out. 
Our combined material, scientific, and 
moral superiority to the Russians may 
grant us an interval of security in which 
to understand and act upon the peril to 
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‘There is no function in a free world for white Christian imperialism’ 


which we are exposed. Will the Christian 
orthodoxies invite disaster, as so often 
in the past, by placing their own interests 
above human progress and the common 
good? Or will they control their ambi- 
tions and realize betimes what a great 
contribution their sincere and humble 
cooperation with our democratic ideals 
can make to the safety of the free world 
and the future of civilization? If so, they 
must renounce their zeal for political 
power which is the main cause of their 
antagonism to each other, to the separa- 
tion of church and state, and to our secu- 
lar morality. They must rely upon their 
spiritual power as the only possible 
source of a common bond with one an- 
other and with the 80,000,000 Americans 
or more who have no church affiliations. 


Christianity must now rise above the 
limitations of orthodoxy just as the free 
world must rise above the limitations of 
nationalism if we are not to pull the civi- 
lized world down around our ears. This 
does not mean the destruction of religious 
orthodoxy provided it is not authori- 
tarian, or of national patriotism provided 
it is not imperialistic or isolationist. On 
the contrary, the Christian religion like 
democratic nationalism, deeply experi- 
enced, inevitably leads to a genuine love 
of all mankind. What has to be curbed 
is the will to power, the material ambi- 
tions, the false sense of superiority which 
are the curse of clericalism and national- 
ism alike. 

Unfortunately the similarity of these 
weaknesses has forged a bond between 
Christian orthodoxy and white imperial- 
ism whose sins of commission and omis- 
sion now haunt us the world over. Politi- 
cal colonialism and white supremacy are 
dying if not dead. The subject nations of 
the European hegemony are on the 
march. The common man of every color 
and creed the world over is fighting for 
a dignity never before granted him. And 
the hatred which the colored races feel 
for the white man spills over into hatred 


“of Christians because many of our mis- 
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sionaries decried the values of the native 
religions and insisted upon the preemi- 
nence of Christianity. After all China, 
India, Pakistan, and Japan have religious 
beliefs, ethical systems, and cultures far 
older than ours, which we have never 
respected sufficiently and which are just 
as sacred to these ancient peoples as the 
Judeo-Christian tradition is to us. 

Only recently a debate took place in 
the Indian House of the People, or Lower 
House of Parliament, which brought into 
the open the resentment of the Indian 
leaders to Christian missionaries. Said the 
Home Minister Kailas Nuth Katim: 

“As Gandhi has said over and over 
again, in India we have been taught 
by our holy books that every religion 


is entitled to equal reverence, every 
religion contains the truth. If you 
[Christian missionaries] come here 
into free India . . . saying ‘my faith 
is good, your faith is hopeless, your 
faith is utter idolotry’ . . . then it will 
not be a question of religion; it will be 
a question of law and order. People 
will not tolerate this—If—you come 
here as fellow-helpers and _ fellow- 
seekers, there is a place for you here. 
But if you come as preachers of the 
‘true Gospel’ to a people who are 
wandering in darkness, so far as I am 
concerned, you can have no place.” 


Our missionaries have been arrogant 


There is no function in a united free 
world for white Christian imperialism. 
If the Asiatic peoples are now arrogant 
in their attitude toward us, it is because 
many of our missionaries have been ar- 
rogant toward them for generations. To 
continue this arrogance now is to do a 


great disservice to our foreign relations. 


After all, virtue did exist in the world 
long before Christian theology was in- 
vented. 

As many clergy and missionaries will 
not conquer their Christian superiority 
complex toward other religions overnight, 
they must make an effort to respect and 
co-operate with the unifying power of 
our democratic secular morality here at 
home. For it is the only moral force 
which the foreign nations will accept as 
embodying the ethical standards which 
they and we have in common. If our 
missionaries go abroad saying there is 
only a Catholic morality or a Protestant 
morality based on differing theologies but 
no American morality, then our hope of 
leading the world toward common goals 
of friendship, mutual respect, and mutual 
defense against the communist foe will 
be destroyed. Only by general acceptance 
of the fact that morality can exist on the 
basis of reason and constructive human 
relationships can the Western World re- 
gain the confidence of the Eastern na- 
tions, who still sulfer from the wounds 
that Christian pride has inflicted on them. 
Thus to see Christian  clericalism 
threaten our democracy at this critical pe- 
riod with its accusations of “materialism,” 
“scientism,” and “secularism,” seems to 
me so demoralizing as to be nothing 
less than tragic. it exhumes the false an- 
tithesis between ends and means, between 
mind and body, between the City of God 
and the City of Man. When the Protes- 
tant and Catholic reactionaries deny that 
democracy bridges this dualism, they are 
blind to their own interests and to those 
of the only nation strong enough to stand 
between them and their destruction by 
the communist enemy. 
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Let all Protestant clergy bear in mind 
that both our democratic morality and 
our religious liberty derived originally 
from the willingness of Protestant re- 
ligious sects to limit the range and appli- 
cation of their religious orthodoxies. 
They abandoned earlier claims to a mo- 
nopoly of truth and tended to abolish 
the idea of “heresy.” They were willing 
to grant that each formulation of truth is 
but a partial view of the whole truth. If 
the Protestant theologians now return to 
their former absolutisms in religion and 
morality, it is bound to lead once more 
to an identification of church and state, 
to the destruction of human freedom and 
of our nation’s new position of leader- 
ship in a world of plural cultures. 


‘A succession of judgment days’ 


But I am confident that the transform- 
ing power of democracy, deeply felt by 
our people and reinforced by all tolerant 
religions, will ultimately defend itself 
against theological domination. For the 
democratic world is a constant succession 
of judgment days. Let authoritarianism 
assert itself—in whatever guise, whether 
ideological, political, or clerical—democ- 
racy will reveal its falsehood, just as a 
false note introduced in the rendering 
of great music repels us all the more. The 
positive faith inherent in man’s nature 
that he has the capacity to determine his 
own destiny highlights the negation of 
this idea as every shadow is deepened 
by a brilliant sun. And our moral in- 
ffuence in other lands will be assured if 
we are so true to ourselves that the demo- 
cratic character reveals itself not by as- 
sertion but by the depth of sincerity from 
which it proceeds. As much virtue as 
flows from democracy, so much will it 
be feared by its enemies and revered by 
its friends. 

But to achieve a higher development 
of our secular virtues is now the moral 
imnerative of the day. The vast network 
of human associations, on a national and 
international scale, exists and operates on 
the individual with ever accelerating 
force. These complex associations can be 
regulated and ennobled only by careful 
observation and analysis. And they can- 
not be rightly observed without the aid 
of scientific method. In anthropology, 
sociology, psychology, psychiatry, bi- 
ology, medicine, etc., if pursued coop- 
eratively rather than competitively, we 
have the rudiments of a real science of 
man, a science that has begun to explore 
not only his reasoning faculties but the 
obscure, unavowed impulses that move 
him to act and that constitute the indis- 
pensable source of human liberation. In- 
volved in such research would be not 
only man’s relationship to man, but to 
his human and natural environments. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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I was a chaplain in Korea 


A request for baptism, an enemy attack— 


the chaplain must be prepared for anything 


ONE DAY Billy Graham was visiting at 
the 8063 Mobile Army Surgical Hospital 
located on the main supply route to the 
main line of resistance in Central Korea. 
It happened that General Jenkins, IX 
Corps commander, was making one of 
his frequent visits to the hospital also on 
that day. As hospital chaplain, I tagged 
along at the heels of the celebrities to be 
of whatever help I could as they visited 
in the wards. Billy prayed for everyone he 
saw and the General, old soldier that he 
is, spoke a word of encouragement or 
kindly interest to the wounded men. On 
the way back, as we passed the paraplegic 
ward, one of the boys indicated that he 
wished to see one of the party again. Billy 
rushed to his side to pray. It turned out 
that the boy had just realized who his 
visitors had been; he did not want prayer 
but did want the presence of the old 
soldier, who in his own quiet way had 
impressed the lad as being a comrade in 
arms. Billy was visibly flustered that he 
was not wanted but graciously informed 
the General of the soldier’s desire. 

Of course Billy was asked to pray and 
did pray for many boys but not all 
responded to this indication of sympathy. 
Not all wanted to “come to Christ” but 
all wanted to be understood and be in- 
dividually appreciated. 


‘How you making it, soldier?’ 


This mixed religious response is the 
complicating factor in the military chap- 
laincy. It takes a genius of a chaplain to 
be all things to all men. I knew at least 
one of these chaplains. A Negro Episco- 
palian and a ten-year major, Maxwell 
Whittington by name, he is an inspira- 
tion to me even now. He was as cunning 
as a serpent but gentle as a dove in the 
performance of his duty, which was 
maintaining morale—as with all chap- 
lains. He had an invariable greeting, 
“How you making it, soldier?” With his 
smile and the genuine warmth of his 
handshake or pat on the back, it was the 
opening that made many a recruit aware 
of the fact that the army did care for him 
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By THEODORE POPP 


and his troubles. I have seen boys re- 
duced to the state of blubbering idiocy 
come to Max and leave with calm self- 
possession. An officer, and a major at 
that, had made a firm friend of a dis- 
pirited boy. Sometimes Max prayed—he 
did if the boy needed it—but more often 
it was the wise experience of a warm- 
hearted human being which was so ef- 
fective in his work. The military is im- 
personal and knows it; if it could invent 
a more effective morale factor than the 
chaplain it’ would. It requires a sort of 
double devotion to be effective as a chap- 
lain: devotion to duty for the purpose of 
creating and maintaining combat-ready 
men, and the more fundamental requisite 
of genuine love for your fellowman. 

The Military Chaplaincy is a sort of 
denomination in itself. The average serv- 
iceman with personal problems becomes 
impatient when he is steered to a chaplain 
of his own faith. He will say, “I don’t 
care what kind of a chaplain you are, I 
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Lt. Theodore Popp, left, and Professor 
H. §. Liddell in Korea. 


Theodore Popp, now minister of the 
Unitarian church of Grafton, Mass., 
served 13 months in Korea as a U.S. 
Army chaplain. Before entering the chap- 
laincy in 1951, Mr. Popp was minister 
of the church in Roslindale, Mass. From 
1945 to 1946, he worked for the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in the Pacific Theater. 


just want a chaplain.” A boy came to me 
one day requesting that I baptize him. 
“Just why have you decided to give your 
life to the Lord?” (If a liberal chaplain 
can’t use words like this, he will be unable 
to converse with many soldiers.) “My 
mammy told me that I would know when 
the time came, and, Chaplain, I want you 
to write my mammy and tell her that I 
have seen evil and done evil but now I 
see the light and want to live and die 
with the Good Lord.” I baptized the boy 
out of my canteen cup, wrote his mammy 
and his local preacher, and forgot about 
the whole affair. I remembered it some 
weeks later, when I got a reply from the 
home-town pastor asking if I had given a 
course of instruction, if I had said the 
right words, and so on. What are the 
right words? I don’t know, but I am sure 
I did the right thing. Here was a boy who 
wanted moral support in an attempt to 
lead a decent life. I gave him that sup- 
port in the symbol that he understood 
and no course of instruction seemed or 
yet seems necessary. It often appears to 
the new soldier that his entire scale of 
values is subverted in the military. The 
chaplain is there to reassure: him that 
goodness is goodness even in the army. 


To God or some sergeant 


The question is often asked, “Who 
does the chaplain take his troubles to?” 
The pious chaplain takes his troubles to 
God in prayer. I generally took my trou- 
bles to some old sergeant who didn’t care 
much about God but was really desirous 
of helping the chaplain. The rumors were 
flying thick and fast. One hundred thou- 
sand Chinese Reds were coming over the 
hill. Most of the regiment was as green 
as I and as worried. I ducked out of my 
tent and went to see Sergeant Henderson, 
a fifteen-year army cook. He was calmly 
sharpening his cleaver (a sharp cleaver 
leaves fewer tin shavings in the string 
beans). “Hendy, what are we going to 
do—there’s a. hundred thousand Reds 
coming over the hill!” Hendy looked up 
and spat. I could see wheels going around 
in his head as he did some figuring. 
Finally he drawled, “Well now, Chaplain, 
I figure it will take this here regiment 
just about forty-eight hours to kill one 
hundred thousand Chinese.” I have never. 
been so inspired in all my life. Out- 
numbered 20 to 1, our gang would re- 
quire a few hours work; nothing to be 
afraid of. It turned out to be just a 
rumor, but Hendy’s self-assurance was 


There is a tremendous vitality in a man who trusts his comrades 


contagious and I managed to convey the 
same self-confidence to others who needed 
it that day. 

There is a tremendous vitality in the 
man who trusts his comrade. “Becoming 
a member of the team” is no empty 
phrase; when that happens there are no 
Jimits to what the individual can stand. 
A helicopter landed at the hospital with 
a wounded soldier. It turned out that his 
lower jaw had been entirely shot away. 
The corpsmen were inured to all wounds. 
They made no fuss or muss, greeted the 
soldier, put him on the stretcher and 
casually carried him in. As they turned 
to go back for another load, the wounded 
soldier plucked one of their sleeves to 
get their attention. The corpsman turned, 
and with his eyes the wounded man said, 
“Thanks a lot.” “Think nothing of it, 
soldier,” one of the corpsmen said with 
his lips. These men were all members of 
the team: the wounded man knew he had 
done his job, and he knew that the rest 
of the team would do theirs. _ 


‘’'m going home, alive’ 


I have heard people say, “This is a 
good surgeon; so and so is a poor sur- 
geon.” I can no longer make this distinc- 
tion. I have seen dozens of young sur- 
geons operating days on end upon cases 
similar to the above. They all did exactly 
the right thing at exactly the right time. 
Carving flesh and bone with the most 
amazing competency, saving this part of 
the anatomy, eliminating that. Arranging 
the patient so that the next doctor could 
add his bit to the tremendous teamwork 
that is the army in combat. Let me blast 
forever the myth that army medicine is 
not as good as it could be. The only com- 
plaint arises from the individual who has 
refused to become a member of the team. 
Much of my work at the hospital was this 
re-integration of men in the cooperative 
enterprise. The trick with an impatient 

«patient was to get him to see that every- 
one was working together and that he 
must also cooperate. When this happy 
state was reached, life became bearable 
for the wounded man. One blond Irish 
Catholic came in one day with both legs 
blown off. He was a chunky, tough, 
twenty-year-old fully imbued with the 
idea that he had done his work well and 
others would also do their work well. 
“Where you from, soldier?” “Somer- 
ville, Mass.” “Buddy! I’m from Boston. 
What’s your civilian job?” “I’m a 
plumber; I use my hands for most of my 
work. Wonder how long it will take to 
get some new legs so I can go back to 
work?” And then he pulled me down and 
whispered in my ear, “I sure feel sorry 
for the rest of these guys. Me—I’m going 


home, alive.” “O.K., soldier, give me your 


address. I'll call you the next time the 
parsonage plumbing goes wrong.” “Be 
seeing you.” 

At about this same time, a fatigue 
study team arrived to study the endurance 
limits of combat soldiers. They were to 
spend several weeks accumulating data, 
and the hospital was a convenient spot to 
set up headquarters. There were about fif- 
ten scientists on the team, and three were 
Unitarians, all civilians. Professor H. S. 
Liddell of Cornell and I became firm 
friends during this period. One of the 
world’s greatest authorities on the con- 
ditioned reflex, he showed a remarkable 
interest in my work and accompanied me 
on. many a ward round. He didn’t study 
me or my work formally. Someday I 
should like to have a discussion with him 
and really find out just what I was doing 
over there. At that time we were so intent 
on our respective jobs that we didn’t look 
at other things too critically. 


A major shared the paste 


One cold winter noon, Prof. Liddell 
and I sat down to a late lunch of fried 
liver and the paste called whipped pota- 
toes. The meal didn’t impress either of us, 
but we were enjoying each other’s com- 
pany, when a young major and a dental 
captain came into the mess and inquired 
if they could get lunch. They had been 
detained and were unable to make their 
unit for the meal. “Sure, if there’s not 
enough to go around, you may have our 
plates.” (This was an unnecessary piece 
of generosity, because there was always 
enough liver and potato paste to go 
around.) The two officers introduced 
themselves—a Captain Hoover and a 
Major someone or other with a long 
name. Prof. Liddell was in his best con- 
versational style, and he later realized 
that he had monopolized the table talk. 
In the meantime I had made out the 
faded name on the Major’s fatigue jacket 
and began kicking the professor’s shins 
under the table. Finally I got tired of 
kicking and tried to get a word in edge- 
wise, for in a very few minutes these two 
officers would be on their way. They 
thanked us kindly for our hospitality and 
took off for the front. As they drew off, 
I shouted: “You were very welcome, 
Major Eisenhower, come back any time.” 
At this point, the professor stopped talk- 
ing, rubbed his shins, and said ruefully: 
“TI don’t suppose I will ever again get a 
chance to have lunch with the president’s 
son. I wonder what kind of a conversa- 
tionalist he is? . . . Why didn’t you kick 
me harder?” 

The duty now became a sort of small 
Unitarian convention. I brought the 
existence of the Unitarian Church to the 
attention of a young internist and a 


radiologist, both doctors on the staff. I 
went so far as to impress them that I 
would not consider them “converted” 
until they sent a token of their serious 
interest to the United Unitarian Appeal. 
Captain Ed Feldman of Chicago went so 
far as to get a money-order (a difficult 
and involved procedure in the area) pay- 
able to the U.U.A. If any Unitarian in 
Chicago is interested in one of the most 
intelligent M.D.s I have ever met, show 
him this article, and I am confident that 
you will, at least, have the pleasure of 
meeting not only a very frank doctor but 
one who also has a genuine sympathetic 
bedside manner. The radiologist later 
backslid, but while it lasted we had six 
Unitarians together. This was the only 
time in two years in the Army that I saw 
more than one Unitarian at a time. Oddly 
enough, five of them were outstanding 
men of science. 

I must not end this narrative without 
a further example of how much some 
people need the broadening contact that a 
Unitarian minister can supply. Young Til- 
linger (you didn’t call him “soldier” if 
you wished to communicate) was from 
Brooklyn. He had faintly heard of other 
parts of the world but was totally un- 
interested in them. One day in late fall, 
this lad found a chestnut in the area 
around his tent. He picked it up and in 
wonder brought it to me. “Chappie, this 
is a chestnut, isn’t it? Wonder where it 
came from?” Apparently, a chestnut could 
come from no other place than the corner 
fruit stand. I pointed out to him that this 
was the land of the Chinese chestnut, a 
staple of the Korean diet, and that there 
were hundreds of the trees about. When 
I finally convinced him of this truth, he 
asked me to teach him how to climb the 
trees to get more chestnuts. I taught this 
twenty-year-old American boy how to 
climb a tree for the first time. 

Was my tour in the army as a chaplain 
satisfactory? Is it true there are no atheists 
in foxholes? These two questions are al- 
ways the first to be asked of me. They 
cannot be answered in such a way as to be 
intelligible to all people, but perhaps two 
final illustrations will help. 

Upon leaving the command of Col. 
Robert Bayne for Korea, I felt that the 
military was a perfect place to practice 
my profession, that Military Command 
needed and respected the chaplain, that 
Command was an unselfish, dedicated 
aspect of the Military. Col. Bayne re- 
garded his chaplains as they should be— 
advisers to him in religion, morals, and 
morale. He accepted their advice and 
acted on it. Col. Bayne was not looking 
for a star, in particular; he was looking 
for the best manner to perform his duty. 
Upon leaving the command of another 

(Continued on page 35) 
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THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


TO SEE THE WORLD AS BEAUTY 


Ascribe unto the Lord beauty and strength. 
Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. 
—The Psalms 


In everything which gives us the pure authentic feeling of 
beauty there is reaily the presence of God. Contact with the 
beautiful is a sacrament in the full sense of the word. 

—Simone Weil 


Into this presence we come, not by leaving behind what are 
usually called earthly things, or by loving them less, but by 
living more intensely in them, and loving more what is really 


loveable in them. 
—R. L. Nettleship 


The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man 

learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them,—ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. 

—William Cullen Bryant 


The Miracle of Sensibility 


The beauty of the world is not an attribute of matter in 
itself. It is a relationship of the world to our sensibility .... 
Beauty captivates the flesh in order to obtain permission to 
pass right to the soul. 

—Simone Weil 


As to me, I know nothing else but miracles, 
Whether I walk the streets of Manhattan, 
Or dart my sight over the roofs of houses toward the sky, 
Or wade with naked feet along the beach... . 
Or stand under trees in the woods, 
Or talk by day with any one I love... . 
Or look at strangers opposite me riding in the car, 
Or watch honey-bees busy around the hive... . 
Or animals feeding in the fields, 
Or birds—or the wonderfulness of insects in the air, 
Or the wonderfulness of the sundown—or of stars 
shining so quiet and bright, 
Or the exquisite, delicate, thin curve of the new 
moon in spring... . 
To me, every hour of the light and dark is a mirac‘e, 
Every cubic inch of space is a miracle.... 
—Walt Whitm n 


How wondrously strange, and how miraculous is this! 
I draw water, I carry fuel. 
—Zen Buddhist poet 


Beauty is Expression 


The imagination voyaging through chaos and reducing it to 
clarity and order is the symbol of all the quests which lend 
glory to our dust. The goal of the shaping spirit which hovers 
in the poet’s brain is the clarity and order of pure beauty. 
Nothing is alien to its transforming touch ... . Things fan- 
tastic as the dicing of specters on skeleton-barks, and ugly as 
the slimy spawn of rotting seas, and strange as a star_astray 
within the moon's bright tip, blend in its vision into patterns 
of new-created beauty, “glorious, as on the first day.” . . . The 
work of the creators is the mastery and transmutation and re- 
ordering into shapes of beauty of the given universe within us 
and without us. . . . What the carver-creator sees, implicit 
in the fragments, is the unique and lovely Form. 

—John Livingston Lowes 


There is no man who does not anticipate a supersensual 
utility in the sun and stars, earth and water. These stand and 
wait to render him a peculiar service. But there is some ob- 
struction or some excess of phlegm in our constitution, which 
does not suffer them to yield the due effect. Too feeble fall 
the impressions of nature on us to make us artists. Every 
touch should thrill. We are immersed in beauty, but our eyes 
have no clear vision. It is the office of the artist to educate the 
perception. . . .The poet is the sayer, the namer . . . sent into 
the world to the end of expression. . . . Nothing walks, or 
creeps, or grows, or exists, which must not in turn arise and 
walk before him as exponent of his meaning. All the creatures 
by pairs and by tribes pour into his mind as into Noah’s ark, 
to come forth again to people a new world. 

—R. W. Emerson 


Beauty in Character 


A man to be greatly good must imagine intensely and com- 


’ prehensively; he must put himself in the place of another and 


of many others; the pains and pleasures of his species must 
become his own. . . . Poetry enlarges the circumference of 
the Imagination . . . strengthens the faculty which is the 
organ of the moral nature of man, in the same manner as 
exercise strengthens a limb. 

—Percy Bysshe Shelley 


An internationally known portrait painter said to me, “I 
care nothing for beauty.” Then he qualified this astonishing 
statement by adding, “Of course, I mean mere beauty, un- 
tested beauty of the debutante type, beauty not yet associated 
with the strength and maturity of character that comes only 
through joss and grief and struggle. The deeper beauty is 
always an achievement, not a gift. Life has a schoolroom of 
sorrow to which we all go. It is only when we emerge from it 
undaunted that the richer qualities of the spirit can be made 


manifest.” 
—Archibald Rutledge 


Prayers 


Wisdom, be thou more precious than possessions without end; 
Truth, be thou more sacred than the pleasing of a friend; 
Courage, be thou our strength to gain the distant goal; 
Beauty, send thou a cleansing wonder to the soul. 

—Editor 


Spirit of Beauty, whose revelations come to us in the riches 
and in the grandeur of this our world, be within us this day 
as the wonder and the welcome of the living soul. Touch our 
eyes that we may see. Awaken our hearts that we may feel. 
Quicken our minds, that our thoughts may be enlivened with 
the realities and meanings of thy world, and our faculties 
widened and deepened with thy growing revelation. Be within 
us as the vision of greatness, and the aspiration to fashion all 
things nearer to our dream of perfection. Amen. 


| N EWS OF THE UN ITARIAN "WORLD ino 


Unitarians praise Supreme Court decision 


on segregation, work toward implementation 


On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court of 
the United States handed down a long- 
awaited unanimous decision on five school- 
segregation cases. Reversing the “separate 
but equal” doctrine which has been accepted 
by the court since 1896, the ruling stated 
that “separate educational facilities are in- 
herently unequal,’ and thus  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Unitarian regional conferences, churches, 
and individual ministers have paid tribute 
to this history-making event in special serv- 
ices and sermons and are working to extend 
and implement it in the religious field 
through resolutions on policy and direct 
community action. Many of the churches 
have been working for many years to 
better interracial relations. The Commission 
on Unitarian Intergroup Relations in Feb- 
ruary (“How Open is the Unitarian Door,” 
April Register) measured the denomina- 
tion’s progress in this vital area and pre- 
pared a resolution, passed by the A.U.A. 
Annual Meeting, pledging “to work for an 
integrated church in an integral society.” 
Prior to the Supreme Court ruling, Unitarian 
ministers in many southern churches had 
planned special sermons and forums to help 
their congregations prepare for the expected 
challenge to segregation. 


‘A public service of thanksgiving’ 


The Council of Liberal Churches (Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian), meeting in Boston May 
21, adopted a resolution praising the court 
decision and calling on the churches to de- 
vote one Sunday “to a public service of 
thanksgiving and rededication.” Their reso- 
lution read in part: “The Council of Liberal 
Churches, uniting Universalist and Unitarian 
Churches and Fellowships, hails the great 
and unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in outlawing the 
unhappy and often tragic practice of racial 
segregation in the public schools of the 
United States. . . We call upon all Amer- 
icans in their Churches and services of 
worship to give thanks for this great deci- 
sion of our Supreme Court; to pray humbly 
for the guidance, the patience, the fortitude, 
compassion and humility to carry out in 
action this history-making decision; and to 
dedicate themselves together with all the 
churches and religious groups in this coun- 
try to making free, unsegregated public 
schools a part of the fabric of the daily 
lives of our people everywhere in the 
United States.” 

The Southwestern regional conference, 
meeting in New Orleans, April 24, passed 
a resolution “favoring an integrated school 
system” and pledging themselves “to call 
upon their local public officials to work 
progressively toward this ideal.” Delegates 
to the conference from the states of Ten- 
-nessee, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas, Arkan- 
‘sas, and New Mexico—all of which have 
required or permitted segregation—voted 


Prayer of Thanksgiving 


Living God, who has made of one 
blood all peoples, we give thanks for the 
promise of new brotherhood in our land 
and for the opportunities of greater jus- 
tice for all our people. May we rejoice 
in the many similarities among men, but 
also in the precious fruitfulness of our 
diversities. Free us from every prejudice 
born of habit or prudence, and kept alive 
by ignorance or fear. Open our hearts to 
new friendships with those long barred 
off from us. Help us to affirm in our lives 
the dignity of every man and never let 
us take refuge in half-truths, big lies, or 
legends of pride. With all the sons of 
men let us here resolve to share the 
abundant life and to work for the glori- 
ous day of full brotherhood. Amen. 

Rey. John Fuller, Orlando, Fla. 


unanimously to accept the resolution, sub- 
mitted by members of the Liberal Religious 
Youth. 

The Western Unitarian Conference, im- 
plementing a prior stand on segregation, 
resolved to house its future conferences 
only in places where Negro delegates would 
be welcome on the same basis as white 
delegates. The May meeting in St. Louis 
was arranged on this basis. 


‘We can’t refuse’ 


Several individual churches have passed 


resolutions commending the Supreme Court 
or stating their own policy on segregation. 

The First Unitarian Church of Houston, 
Texas, under the leadership of Rev. Horace 
Westwood, passed “A resolution to state 
the policy of the congregation in regard to 
segregation” on June 7. The resolution— 
which states that the congregation “cannot 
in all good conscience refuse to permit any 
person to attend a service held in its sanc- 
tuary, nor can it refuse any person the 
right to become a member of the Church 
who complies with the procedure and ful- 
fills the requirements prescribed in its con- 
stitution” —was passed by a vote of 104 to 
12. Though some 40 members of the con- 
gregation left the meeting in protest at the 
action, and several have since resigned from 
the church, the majority have given the 
stand strong support. 

The Charlotte, North Carolina, church 
adopted a statement on their “philosophy 
of membership,” published by the local 
newspapers the day before the Supreme 
Court decision, which stated that “We wish 
specifically to make it clear that the doors 
of the Charlotte Unitarian Church are open 
to all men, women, and children of this 
community who wish to enjoy and practice 
religion dedicated to individual freedom of 
belief. Neither race nor color of skin or 
previous religious affiliation matters at all, 
for our concern is solely with the indivi- 
dual.” This statement followed an outline 
of Unitarian beliefs and the conclusion 
“that no liberal church could possibly be 
consistent with its ideals if it practiced 
exclusiveness in its membership. There must 
be no boundaries in its fellowship.” 

The All Souls Unitarian Church of In- 
dianapolis passed a resolution praising the 
Supreme Court at a congregational meet- 
ing, May 27. “In the spirit of the Supreme 


BROTHERHOOD IN IOWA: Children of all backgrounds laugh together in the church 
school class at the Unitarian Fellowship of Burlington, lowa. 
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‘In all good conscience’ 


WHEREAS: 


Since the founding of the Unitarian Church in the United States, individual churches 
and members of their congregations have been outstanding among the leaders of all 
movements to extol the dignity of man and to promote equality under the law and 


under God; 
WHEREAS: 


No Unitarian, having in mind the precepts and actions of Unitarian leaders for 
scores of years, can deny any person, who is sincerely interested in our Church, 
participation in our Church, School and other organizations and activities; and 


WHEREAS: 


The Constitution of the First Unitarian Church of Houston specifically delegates to 
its Board of Trustees the power to administer the affairs of the Church within the 
provisions of the Constitution and the instructions of the Congregation at its annual 


meeting or at special meetings; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


(1) That the congregation of the First Unitarian Church of Houston, Texas, cannot in 
all good conscience refuse to permit any person to attend a service held in its 
sanctuary, nor can it refuse any person the right to become a member of the 
Church who complies with the procedure and fulfills the requirements prescribed 


in its Constitution; 


That the Board of Trustees of the First Unitarian Church, under its authority, 
delegated by the Constitution of the Church, be admonished to administer the 
terms of this Resolution in such a manner as will promote the development of 


a strong liberal church. 


Court decision,” it read in part, “All Souls 
Unitarian church rededicates itself to its 
already existing policy of open membership 
to all sincere religious liberals without re- 
spect to race, color, national origin, or other 
artificial distinctions.” 


Resolution of gratification 


On the same day in Flushing, New York, 
the Unitarian church passed a slightly- 
adapted version of the “Our Practice no 
less than our word” resolution proposed by 
the Intergroup relations commission and 
passed by the A.U.A. The Community 
Church of New York passed by unanimous 
vote a “resolution of gratification at the 
Supreme Court decision outlawing segrega- 
tion in public education,” saying “we rejoice 
with our white and Negro brethren at this 
great forward step.” 

Two resolutions dealing with the problem 
of racial integration were passed at a meet- 
ing of the Thomas Jefferson Conference 
held in connection with the Southern Uni- 
tarian Institute at Blue Ridge Assembly, 
near Asheville, N. C. 

In one of the resolutions, passed unani- 
mously, the Conference affirmed “its sup- 
port of the principle of racial integration in 
the public schools” and called “upon all its 
member churches and fellowships to use 
every resource at their disposal to prepare 
their respective communities for the early 
implementation and peaceful acceptance of 
the Supreme Court decision concerning 
segregation in the public schools.” 

The second resolution declared that “ra- 
cial segregation shall not be preached at any 
meeting or institute of the Thomas Jefferson 
Conference.” The resolution pointed out that 
the Conference, since its founding, has held 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS 
June 7, 1954 


its meetings open ta persons of any race. 
The action was taken in view of the fact that 
“in many localities laws and traditions pre- 
vent the peaceful convening of racially inte- 
grated meetings, and it is therefore desirable 
to establish formally a policy to guide this 
Conference in the selection of its meeting 
sites.” 

In St. Louis, a congregational meeting 
the day of the Supreme Court decision 
passed a resolution calling on the city’s 
Board of education to effect integration in 
all branches of the public schools beginning 
with the fall term in September, 1954. 


Along educational lines 


The interracial study committee of the 
First Unitarian Church of New Orleans 
made a progress report recently to the 
church board. “It now appears,” the report 
said, “that there is increasing participation 
by Negroes in the Sunday coffee hour, group 
care of children during the church services, 
activities relating to the Uni-fair . . ., and 
presence on committees preparing for the 
Southwestern Conference. .” Recom- 
mending “further and detailed examination 
of. the issue of interracial relationships 
along educational lines” the committee pro- 
poses a series of discussion groups on 
specific phases of the problem, such as 
“1. How prejudices develop (psychological 
aspects), 2. Effect of group pressures (eco- 
nomic and social aspects) 3. Ideas of race 
(anthropological aspects) .” 

Many ministers preached special sermons 
on the end of segregation. Reflecting the 
widespread welcome among the clergy, 
Rev. Philip Schug of the First Unitarian 
Church, San Antonio, Texas, said “the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court is in 


line with the highest moral values and a 
great step forward in the furthering of 
democracy.” He called it “one of the most 
important judicial decisions of the century.” 

Rev. O. Eugene Pickett, former assistant 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Miami, Florida, and new minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Richmond, Va., 
warned that “the church, for the most part, 
has served to soothe the social conscience of 


‘the community by preserving a double 


standard of morality—that is, professing 
brotherhood and practicing segregation.” 

“It is my personal feeling,” he concluded, 

. , that the open door policy which a few 
years ago was extremely courageous and 
creative venture is no longer adequate for 
keeping abreast of the trend toward actual 
integration. In fact, we are facing a real 
danger—that of becoming followers instead 
of leaders in this field. Our goal, as I see it, 
is to become a truly integrated interracial 
church.” 

A sermon by Rev. Max D. Gaebler on 
“Religion, Segregation and the Supreme 
Court,” was broadcast in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, on May 30. And an address by Rev. J. 
Ford Lewis in Stockton, California, coun- 
seled: “The Negro doesn’t want to be treated 
as a white. An intelligent white doesn’t 
either. He wants to be treated as a person, 
as himself.” 


Oklahoma Unitarians aid 
in civic inter-racial work 


AT WORK: Out of twelve members of the 
committee planning the Oklahoma City 
Urban League Guild Fellowship Tea, five 
were Unitarians. Three of them are shown 
in the committee picture above. 


An interracial Fellowship Tea in the 
Governor’s Mansion was a recent project of 
the Urban League Guild of Oklahoma City, 
the majority of whose officers are Unitarians. 
Proceeds of the tea were used to set up a 
scholarship fund at the University of Okla- 
homa School of Social Work. 

The Guild is an affiliate of the Urban 
League of Oklahoma City, which has as its 
purpose, according to the Daily Oklahoman, 
“the bettering of relations between the races 
and helping the Negro to find his rightful 
place in society.” Last year, while Rev. 
Frank O. Holmes of the First Unitarian 
Church of Oklahoma City was president, 
the league got the city’s public auditorium 
opened to Negroes and whites without dis- 
crimination. The National Urban League re- 
cently gave an award to the chapter for its 
contributions to interracial progress. 


BROTHERHOOD IN CONNECTICUT: Children in the church school class of the Hart- 
ford, Conn., church gather to draw and play. 


Germantown Unitarians join church council 
pledged to aid integrated community 


“Integration Working in Germantown 
Area” announced a front-page headline in 
the Pittsburgh Courier, a leading Negro 
weekly. The story praised the work of the 
eight-month-old Church Community Re- 
lations Council, which represents the Church 
of the Epiphany (Episcopal), the German- 
town Jewish Center, and the Unitarian 
Church of Germantown. 

About three years ago, Negroes in con- 
siderable numbers began to move into the 
Pelham section of Germantown, a dignified, 
upper middle class community. “For Sale” 
Signs appeared increasingly on the homes in 
the neighborhood, and a “panic” of selJing 
seemed imminent. The purpose of the church 
council, according to a story in the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin, is to “encourage 
orderly transition from a_ segregated to 
an integrated neighborhood according to 
Judaeo-Christian, democratic principles of 
brotherhood and individual merit.” 

A statement of principles sent by the 
Church Community Relations Council to 
local homeowners outlined the problem: 
“ ... In most cities of America, there is 
currently a stir of uncertainty because of 
the introduction of new elements in the 
population. Gradually, Negro families of 
means are buying homes in the better neigh- 
borhoods. Those that are moving into our 
neighborhood show every evidence of being 
good neighbors and of keeping their prop- 
erty up to standard. However, because of 
the myths and the legends of race, the 
history of segregation and some of the tradi- 
tional practices of the real estate market, a 
spirit of fear and panic often seeps into 
the hearts and minds of many people, caus- 
ing them to list their houses for sale and to 
run away. This running away is detrimental 


KING'S CHAPEL (Founded 1686) Corner Tremont and 
School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins. Minister Emeritus. Sunday 
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12:10. Noonday Service with guest preachers Thursday. 


to the community. It forces too many sales 
in too short a time. It sometimes depre- 
ciates market values and disrupts the pat- 
tern of community leadership and neigh- 
borhood acquaintance.” 

The memberships of the three religious 
congregations, the statement announced, 
“have joined in a crusade to welcome new 
residents to the neighborhood, regardless of 
color, ancestry or religion. They are pledg- 
ing themselves to remain in the area, to look 
for, to expect and to practice good will.” 

The council had its inception at a meeting 
of Rev. Max F. Daskam (Unitarian), Rev. 
J. Wesley Twelves (Epiphany), Rev. Whit- 
ney S. Trousdale (Presbyterian), Rabbi 
Elias Charry and interested members of 
their congregations in October, 1953. The 
meeting, preceded by almost six months of 
study and preliminary conferences, adopted 
a statement of principles for submission to 
the individual churches. The Presbyterian 
church congregation failed by a small margin 
to approve the statement, and a steering 
committee was formed by the remaining 
three groups. Howard Stoertz of the Ger- 
mantown Unitarian church was elected 
chairman. 

A public meeting in May, sponsored by 
the Council, attracted almost 125 people. A 
three-member panel spoke on “Maintaining 
values in changing neighborhood,” and a 
general discussion followed. The council has 
also sent letters to realtors and owners con- 
templating sale urging them not to use “For 
Sale” signs by their homes, because of the 
adverse psychological effect. 

As the Courier commented, the German- 
town area “is meeting this issue in a way that 
should serve as an example for the rest of 
the country.” 


CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY: The Uni- 
tarian Society of Fairhaven, Mass. is cele- 
brating its fiftieth anniversary this October. 


Memphis church calls bluff, 
shows movie despite censor 


“Censor’s Bluff called by Memphis Uni- 
tarian Church” was the headline of the 
American Civil Liberties Union report on 
the public showing of a Charlie Chaplin’s 
film by the Tennessee church despite a ban 
by the city’s official censor. According to 
the account, the church thereby “became the 
first local group to defy 88-year-old Lloyd 
Binford during his 25 stormy years as 
Memphis censor.” 

The First Unitarian church of Memphis 
scheduled Chaplin’s 38-year-old silent film 
“Carmen” in April as part of a bi-monthly 
motion picture program. Binford announced 
that all Chaplin films were banned in Mem- 
phis because the comedian was, in his opin- 
ion, “a dirty filthy character and a London 
guttersnipe.” He threatened to call out the 
police to enforce his ruling. After first call- 
ing off the program, the church’s’ trustees 
previewed the film and found nothing objec- 
tionable. Rev. Richard Gibbs, minister of 
the church, announced that the picture had 
been rescheduled. He said in part: “This is 
not done in the spirit of controversy or self- 
righteousness. We simply feel that a principle 
is at stake here, whether a group of mature 
people shall be told what or who is morally 
fit for them to be associated with in their 
church life.” 

Elmer Rice, chairman of the ACLU’s Na- 
tional Council on Freedom From Censor- 
ship, has protested Binford’s “arbitrary ac- 
tion” and offered to help the church fight 
the ban in court. Protest was also registered 
in the “In and Out of Books” column by 
Harvey Breit in the New York Times Book 
Review for May. Mr. Breit commented that 
he “pretty nearly cried” when he read of 
the ban, “Nothing in the film, mind you, 
that was objectionable; it was Chaplin’s 
character that was objected to, and there- 
fore Memphians were to be deprived of the 
work of a great comic and poet. Happily, 
the church went ahead with its plans and 
showed the film.” 


Housing discrimination 
attacked by Unitarians 


Discrimination against Negroes in resi- 
dential areas has been attacked by Unita- 
rians in Syracuse, N.Y., and Albuquerque, 
N.M. 

Members of the May Memorial Unitarian 
Church of Syracuse have been active on the 
East Side Cooperative Council, a civic group 
which has as its principal purpose “study 
and action to bring about low cost, non- 
racial housing.” Rev. Robert L. Zoerheide 
devoted a recent sermon to the living con- 
ditions of the city’s Negroes, 93% of whom, 
according to the church newsletter, are “con- 
fined to a general slum area without an exit.” 

Rey. Franklin P. Smith of the Unitarian 
Fellowship of Albuquerque wrote a letter 
of protest to the city’s Home Builders’ Asso- 
ciation and Realtors’ Board concerning dis- 
crimination against Negroes in housing de- 
velopments. His action, taken at the request 
of the fellowship board, was reported in the 
local papers and commended by the presi- 
dent of the Albuquerque N.A.A.C.P. chapter. 
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CHOCOLATE ORGAN: To honor Miss 
Henriette Reese, organist of the Unitarian 


church of Omaha, who had served for 13 
years, the church gave a party and had a 
cake baked in the shape of an organ. The 
organ “pipes” were banks of straws. Above, 
Miss Reese with Mrs. N. P. Dodge Jr., wife 
of the chairman of the board. 


Communities help doctor 
keep clinic, pay bills 


“How to keep the doctor” was Time 
magazine’s headline on the story of Dr. Dun- 
can Chalmers, a member of the Richland 
(Washington) Unitarian fellowship. The ar- 
ticle told how Dr. Chalmers, after six months 
of practice in the area, discovered that pay- 
ments were coming in too slowly to meet 
the operating expenses of his clinic. A tire- 
less worker, he was seeing 60 patients a day, 
“doing a daily stint of surgery” in a neigh- 
boring town, and organizing a school medi- 
cal program. He had no time to send remind- 
ers for overdue bills. 

In a warm demonstration of community 
support, tiny Benton City (pop. 1,200) 
raised $1200 to help him pay off his debts. 
Patients began to send in their checks. To 
keep the financial footing firm for the future, 
Dr. Chalmers has proposed that several local 
towns equip a six-bed hospital clinic. “Added 
proviso: the town will take over Dr. Chal- 
mers’ bookkeeping,” says Time. 


Beacon books cited 


Three Beacon Press books have been 
selected as among the 50 Outstanding Re- 
ligious Books of 1953-54 by the American 
Library Association Religious Books Round 
Table: Hunted Heretic; The Life and Death 
of Michael Servetus, 1511-1553, by Roland 
H. Bainton; Church, State and Freedom by 
Leo Pfeffer; and Apostles of Discord by 
Ralph Roy. 


IN THE ACADEMIC WORLD: Dexter 
Perkins, former moderator of the American 
Unitarian Association, has been appointed 
John L. Senior Professor of American Civy- 
ilization at Cornell University. He retired 
in June from the faculty of the University 
of Rochester, where he has been chairman 
of the history department since 1925. 
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Hurricanes Carol and Edna damage Unitarian 


churches in New England; four hit severely 


Unitarians criticized as 
too radical, conservative 


From several sources, leaders of the Uni- 
tarian movement were criticized in the early 
summer. 

Andrew E. Green, president and treasurer 
of the Unitarians and Universalists for 
Political and Economic Liberty (formerly 
the Unitarians for Political and Economic 
Liberty, founded with two members and 
six proxies in May, 1953), charged that 
Unitarians are too radical and attacked 
the invitation to Mrs. Agnes Meyer to be 
the Ware lecturer for May, 1954. At the 
1954 annual meeting of the group held in 
June at Dauphin, Pa., Mr. Green was the 
lone person attending. The secretary, Rev. 
Harvey Swanson of Harrisburg, had re- 
signed, explaining his disagreements in a 
letter to the Register (May issue). One of 
the two members of the board of directors, 
E. J. Presser, reported by mail that he had 
resigned from the Charlotte, N. C. Unitarian 
Church on the grounds that the church was 
intolerant and “wasting its energies in causes 
upon which it can have but little effect.” 

Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, 
in a sermon of June 27, said “I tremble at 
times when I see how respectable we Uni- 
tarians are becoming. If we are not careful 
we will be invited into the National Council 
of Churches. There is no spectacle more 
frightening than a church that has made its 
peace with Caesar.” 

He charged that the liberal churches had 
not resisted “United States imperialism with 
its naked economic power in Guatamala” 
and said that “threats to freedom of a 
businessmen’s government” were unanswered 
“partly because our own denomination is 
contributing some of the top captains to 
the present government in cabinet positions, 
in the Supreme Court, in the Senate and 
many lesser offices across the land... . Our 
present cowardice as Unitarians is not only 
seen at the top; it is also seen too often in 
a poverty of imagination and dedication at 
the local parish level.” 

Mr. Fritchman reported that Rev. Ken- 
neth Patton of the Universalist Charles 
Street Meeting House, Boston, preached 
during May Meetings “on the tragedy of 
impotent leadership in top positions of the 
Unitarian and Universalist movements.” 
Mr. Fritchman said that instead of attacking 
the China lobby or praising Robert Oppen- 
heimer, “the Unitarians have given Phil- 
brick a royal welcome and won the dubious 
honor of being the first, and I believe the 
only Protestant group to publish articles* in 
our church press by this FBI informer, a 
well-paid gossip dealing in men’s reputations 
as commodities. . . . What disease ulcerates 
our minds, so that we talk about statistics 
and publications and church budgets while 
Rome burns and millions seek food and 
freedom as best they can?” 

°“The Communist and the Liberal,” a tabula- 


tion of 16 points of contrast, by Herbert A. Phil- 
brick, in The Christian Register, March, 1952. 


Although most of the Unitarian churches 
of New England emerged unscathed from 
the two-hurricanes-in-one-week in Septem- 
-ber, four were hit severely and several 
others damaged slightly, according to re- 
ports reaching the Southern New England 
Unitarian Council. 

Bridgewater’s church lost its steeple and 
suffered the greatest damage. The steeple hit 
the parish house, damaged the roof and 
caused loss totalling approximately $50,000, 
partially but not completely covered by in- 
surance. 

The First Parish in Cambridge’s ‘steeple 
was nearly stripped of its protective sheath- 
ing and several of the turrets at the four 
corners of the steeple were toppled. The 
steeple had been newly restored. Insurance 
is expected to cover the loss. 

Boston’s Arlington Street Church esti- 
mated damages of $8,000 to $10,000 as its 
500-pound 15-foot weathervane was torn 
from the steeple and tumbled to the steps 
of the church, damaging them slightly. For 
a block around the church, police had roped 
off a protective area in case the steeple 
proved to be too weakened and fell, and 
services the day after the second hurricane 
were held in the chapel instead of the main 
auditorium. When a steeple-jack climbed 
to the top a week later to assess damages, 
crowds gathered to watch the daring exploit. 
The Arlington Street Church is not covered 
for the loss. 

At Stoneham, slates were blown off the 
roof; the chimney fell and a new roof may 
be necessary. Concord, Mass. suffered water 
damage from the heavy rains that accom- 
panied Hurricane Carol. At Dorchester 
damage of approximately $5,000 was re- 
ported to the steeple. Roxbury had nom- 
inal damage. 


LOOKING AHEAD 
(A Unitarian Calendar ) 


October 8-10—Fifth Unitarian Regional 
Convention (Middle Atlantic States), 
Pocono Pines, Pa. 


October 11-14—Women’s Alliance training 
session, full board meeting, Putnam, 
Conn. 


October 15-20—Federal Union Rally, Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, Dr. Brainard Gib- 
bons, sponsored by the Midwest Council 
of Religious Liberals, Chicago. 


October 22-23—Unitarian-Universalist State 
Conference, Rochester, Minn. 


October 22-23—Laymen’s League Council 
(35th anniversary), Springfield, Mass. 


November 3-4—Council of Liberal Churches 
board meeting, Boston. 


Churchmanship project 


Why Not Teach News-Writing in Your Church? 


More than a-year ago, members of the 
Unitarian Congregational Society in Syra- 
cuse weighed the use of TV, radio, and 
the daily papers for interpretation of their 
program. They concluded that discriminat- 
ing use of the daily news columns held 
more promise than other media; henceforth, 
they would try to make better use of news- 
print. 

Better use? They were already reporting 
all major and many minor events, a few 
sermons, and the activities of church organi- 
zations. 

Yes, better use! Wasn’t it possible to aim 
their efforts more consistently at reflecting 
the liberal approach to living, rather than 
reporting just the who, what, when, and 
where of church events? Perhaps, too, items 
of interest to parents, educators, and per- 
sons concerned with community problems 
might reach a wider audience, including 
some of the liberal-minded folk who had 
turned their backs on churches, if it could 
be arranged that the opening paragraph 
and headline stressed the activity itself, 
rather than what the church was: doing. 

The whole program of the church school 
and its parent-teacher discussions provided 
a wealth of interpretive material. The 
membership’s position on various community 
issues, such as racial and religious discrim- 
ination, invited wider community under- 
standing. More could be done to point up 
the real significance of routine items. Often, 
church organizations had reported the outer 
shell of their activities but failed to select 
the details, offer the explanation, or include 
the quote that would show their reason for 
being. 

In the spring of 1950, three adult mem- 
bers and three teen-agers in San Jose, 
Calif., had participated in a two-session 
course in church news-writing which had 
yielded immediate and satisfying results. 
Six news-stories, prepared by five inex- 
perienced participants, had appeared in the 
San Jose papers soon after conclusion of 
the second session. Why couldn’t Syracuse 
try the same procedure? 

Recruits were sought who were eager to 
promote wider understanding of the liberal 
,outlook on life or who had a yen to try 
their hand at news-writing. Two sessions 
and an intervening assignment provided 
for group discussion covering aims and pos- 
sible subject matter and touching on the 
function and problems of the newspaper; 
for instruction in the technique of news- 
writing; and for practice. 

At the first session, participants studied 
news articles (previously selected by the 
leader-teacher) in a recent edition of a 
local paper. First, they examined three 
short articles to discover what elements are 
essential to a news story—the Who, What, 
When, and Where of a current event. 
Second, they examined several more to 
discover what other content a news story 
may present as its nature, timeliness, prob- 
able reader interest, or just available 
newspaper space dictates or permits—his- 
torical or background information, explana- 


_ tion of the why and wherefore of the event, 


and quote of the opinions, attitudes, and 


theories expressed by those present. Often, 
as with sermons, the story would appear 
immediately following the event, though it 
might be prepared in advance. 

Next, using the same articles, members 
verbally restated the essence of a given 
story in a single sentence. 

Finally, a story was selected by the 
leader which offered material for a variety 
of leads (opening sentence). After reading 
the story, each participant wrote a new 
lead, aiming at one or more of four pur- 
poses: to arouse the interest of the editor; 
to attract the reader; to give imporant in- 
formation in one sentence; to encourage a 
desirable headline (which the paper writes). 
The first session was concluded with an 
assignment to each person of a different 
piece of coming church news, to be pre- 
pared for the second session. 

Most of the second session was devoted 
to group discussion of these write-ups. Each 
piece was then returned to be revised and 
to be submitted to the papers at the appro- 
priate time. 

As in San Jose, it worked. Three re- 
cruits started work in October and con- 
tinued throughout the church year, with 
supervision when needed or desired. Two 
more were enlisted in March and went to 
work after a single, though prolonged, ses- 
sion of discussion and instruction. After 
their first two stories, three members began 


submitting stories without supervision, ex- 
cept to clear with the committee chairman 
concerning their plans and the timing. An 
occasional commuitee meeting provided for 
group planning and for comparing notes 
on results. 

There’s a challenge here for any intel- 
ligent person who really wants to further 
understanding of the liberal outlook. You 
don’t need previous experience or “ability 
to write” (though you might find it in the 
process). What you need is to start, to keep 
your eye on your goal, and keep at it. 

Study your local paper to discover the 
variety of content it carries, both in the 
general news and in special departments. 
Practice copying its style. Don’t ignore a 
weekly paper. It may offer more space and 
greater flexibility. 

If your church is not already working 
with the editors, consult them as to the 
type of material they would be interested 
in using. But don’t be discouraged if they 
are unresponsive. They may need to see 
your stories to get interested. And on the 
other hand, they may want to send some- 
one to do a “feature story” right away. 
If that happens, marshal your ideas in ad- 
vance. The interpretation will still rest with 
you. 

There must be one or more daily papers 
or a weekly in every community where 
there is a liberal church or fellowship. If 
half of these groups would use the local 
paper to indicate the inner significance of 
their normal activities, what a great tide of 
communication we should eventually roll 
up. 

ELEANOR ROSEBRUGH 


A church grows in Hackensack; 
children “evict” adults from building 


Vitality is the word for the Hackensack, 
(N. J.) Unitarian Church. Under the lead- 
ership of Rev. George G. Howard, its 
steady, persistent growth has surged ahead 
so strongly in recent years that the congre- 
gation is literally bursting at the seams. 

Active church membership has increased 
from /54 in 1950 to 250 in 1954. Church 
school membership in the same period has 
grown from 1/00 to 225. Not only has the 
growing church school required every avail- 
able inch of Church House facilities, but 
the children’s classes have also overflowed 
into the church itself. 

As an expedient, services have been held 
in the local Elks Club. But even this move 
holds no solution. Attendance is increasing 
so steadily that this large auditorium may 
be crowded this year. 

Faced with this continuing growth, this 
spring the congregation purchased 3.65 acres 
of wooded land in the neighboring town of 
Paramus, N. J., as the site for its future new 
building. A fund raising committee is plan- 
ning a canvass this fall to raise necessary 
funds, It is hoped that the Hackensack Uni- 
tarian Church will be able to construct a 
large church and church school building and 
will also be able to build a new church 
house and a large off-street parking area for 
the congregation. 

Despite the current handicaps of limited 
space in the present buildings, the growing 
membership has sparked a vitality and en- 
thusiasm that has infused all the church 


organizations—the Men’s Club, Alliance, 


the Youth Group, and even a Dramatic 
Group. Bg. 


HANNEKEN 


NEW CHURCH FOR EDMONTON: One 
of the eight new churches admitted into the 
American Unitarian Association this year 
was Edmonton, Alberta, which grew from 
a fellowship. Above at the founding meet- 
ing are, left to right: Mr. Louis L. Sacks, 
Rev. Charles W. Eddis, Mr. R. A. Morton, 
Rev. Philip Peturrson, Winnipeg. 


Minister honored 
for community work 


More than 800 community leaders and 
associates recently attended a _ dinner 
sponsored by the Community Medical Foun- 
dation in honor of their president, Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Los Angeles. 
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The Story of Albert Schweitzer 


Children Puppeteers Re-enact Life of Modern Saint 


The story of Albert Schweitzer’s life 
told in a six-act marionette play! That 
was the unusual project carried out last 
winter by the Peoples Church Puppeteers, 
a part of the church school of the Peo- 
ples Church (Unitarian) in Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

Organized three years ago, the Puppe- 
teers have produced a play each year 
on a religious theme of special interest to 
the children. The children help write the 
script; make the sets; dress, paint, and 
manipulate the puppets; and take all the 
speaking parts. 

This year’s project, the most ambitious 
the school has ever undertaken, was 
“Oganga,” a marionette play based on 
the life of Albert Schweitzer. Written by 
Elisabeth Young, a member of the 
church, the play follows Dr. and Mrs. 
Schweitzer from their youth in Alsace, 
through Africa and Europe and down to 
the present. 

Every Saturday afternoon children of 
the Church school met to work on the 
puppets and rehearse the play. Finally, 
on March 12 and 13, “Oganga” (the 
natives’ name for Dr. Schweitzer) was 
presented as the main feature of “An 
Albert Schweitzer Evening.” Mrs. Archie 
Bauman, Dr. Signi Falk, and Mrs. Young 
supervised the production, but all parts 
—speaking characters and marionette 
operators—were played by the children 
themselves. 

Mrs. John Ely, Jr., church school su- 
perintendent, says, “We have found the 
puppet shows an excellent educational 
device for getting across to the children 
liberal religious ideas and attitudes. This 
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educational purpose was furthered by 
Mrs. Young who gave the children a spe- 
cial course on the life and philosophy of 
DreSchweitzeraa) 

For their 1954-55 project, the Peoples 
Church Puppeteers are considering a play 
based on the life and contributions of 
Joseph Priestley. 


UNITARIAN 


BROADCASTS 
Sunday 


Calitz A. KABC (790) 9:30 p.m. 
Ind., Ind’p’ls. WFBM (1260) 9:15 a.m. 
Neb., Omaha, KOWH (660) 9:15 a.m. 
Tenn., K’xville WNOX (990) 11:05 a.m. 


. Saturday 
Calif., Oakl’d, KSAN (1450) 7:15 p.m. 


Madison celebrates its 
seventy-fifth birthday 


At Madison, Wisconsin, the First Unitar- 
ian Society celebrated its 75th anniversary 
in May. A headline in the Madison Capital- 
Times reported: “Urges Unitarians Uphold 
Their ‘Golden Age’ Ideals” after Prof. Merle 
Curti, president of the American Historical 
Association, give the main address at an an- 
niversary banquet. Among the guests was 
architect Frank Lloyd Wright, designer of 
the church building. 

Curti told the banquet audience that the 
founders of the church wanted it to repre- 
sent “a free religious movement of protest 
against whatever proves wrong and false— 
a continuing and thus an inevitably chang- 
ing protest.” Rev. A. Eustace Haydon spoke 
at a special service in May as part of the 
program. 

As the Capital-Times put it: “Throughout 
most of its history, the Madison Unitarian 
Church has been on the frontier of new 
ideas, attracting outstanding leaders .. . by 


its emphasis on man and what he does on 
earth. The church has prided itself on being 
a forum for new thought on old problems, 
and has welcomed controversy and discus- 
sion on any topic.” 


UCLF member corresponds with 1300 


fellow Unitarians as leisure-time Be ect 


Nellie Housden of Waterloo, Iowa, says 
that it seems to her the world is much 
smaller than it was a year ago. That was 
when she started a self-initiated project of 
writing to 1300 persons. As a member for 
the past eight years of the Unitarian Church 
of the Larger Fellowship, she had received 
the annual list of members. Often as she 
read over the names and addresses, she 
wondered a bit about those persons and 
what they thought and did. Once she con- 
sidered writing to the Iowa members. Later 
she said to herself, “Why not write to ALL 
of the members of the Larger Fellowship? 
I'll do it in my leisure time, and will let it 
stretch over a period of a year.” 

With her mind made up, she went to a 
wholesale house to buy picture postcards 
of several Iowa scenes. Why buy a few at a 
time? She might just as well save a little 
by buying all the cards at once. So with a 
box full of 1400 cards, a list of names and 
addresses, she started to write. 

She sent the first cards to those members 
in her own state, then went through the list 
of those in the foreign countries, and ended 
up, state by state, covering the United 
States, writing to all those persons who 
considered themselves isolated Unitarians. 
Instead of taking a year as she had first 
intended, she had finished the list in less 
than 5 months. 

Her message was a simple one, something 
like this: “When I received the list of the 
members of the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship, I decided to write a little word 
of greeting to each of them. Here is yours— 
‘Best Wishes from one Unitarian to another’. 
Nellie Housden.” 

Although she really did not expect to 
receive answers to her simple greeting, she 
soon began to get responses. Except for the 
first half dozen cards she wrote, she did 
not give her own address. Some of these 
individual Unitarians were so pleased to 
receive greetings that they took the initia- 
tive to look up Nellie Housden’s name in 
their lists, or sent messages to her in care 
of the Boston office. 

By the spring, Miss Housden had already 
had more than 200 responses. Eighteen 
were from foreign countries. She had let- 
ters from 39 of the 48 states. She mounted 
all the stamps in a frame for the wall of her 


Miss Nellie Housden 


living room as a reminder of those persons 
who have become “alive” individuals to her. 
Many of her correspondents answered her 
by sending picture postcards of their en- 
vironments. Some sent Christmas and New 
Year’s messages. Many wrote long personal 
letters. Some wrote stories of their loneliness 
because of their liberal ideas in orthodox 
communities. Some said such things as “This 
is the first personal greeting I have ever 
received from a Unitarian” or “I never in 
my life have talked to a Unitarian and I 
wish I could.” Many of them told of their 
lives and backgrounds and how they had 
learned about Unitarianism through their 
readings or through inspiring school teachers. 

When Nellie was asked “Why did you 
undertake such a big project of writing to 
over 1300 persons?” she answered, “I don’t 
know. I really don’t know; but I DO know 
that it is one of the most interesting things 
I’ve ever done in my life. It has enlarged 
my horizon and has made life bigger. It has 
made the world smaller by bringing others 
close to me.” 

Nellie now has a new project that is 
proving just as much fun as the first one. 
Each month the Larger Fellowship Bulletin 
lists the newest members, usually averaging 
about 25 names. For the past few months, 
Miss Housden has written a note of wel- 
come and best wishes to each of those per- 
sons. 

DorotTHy GRANT 


CLC librarian named 


The appointment of Miss Janet Conte 
as librarian for the Division of Education, 
Council of Liberal Churches (Universalist- 
Unitarian) has been announced by Rev. 
Ernest Kuebler, Acting Administrator, CLC, 
and Director of the Division of Education. 

Miss Conte is a member of the First 
Universalist-Unitarian Church of Haverhill, 
Mass. She has been a children’s group 
worker with the International Institute, 
Lawrence, Mass., has served as a church 
school teacher, and as a member of the 


Religious Education Committee of the 
Haverhill church. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 16th and 
Harvard Sts. Minister 


: A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday serv- 
ices, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Chureh office 


open daily ‘9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 


Unitarian ‘newsboy’ cited 


“The Noisy Newsboy of Cleveland”, Uni- 
tarian Louis Seltzer, was recently the sub- 
ject of a Saturday Evening Post article. Mr. 
Seltzer is editor of the Cleveland Press, the 
largest paper in Ohio. According to the 
Post account, he is an active civic leader and 
“has been credited with an important role 
in breaking down the political-boss sys- 
tem and with ‘making’ some of Ohio’s most 
distinguished public officeholders.” 


TO HEAD EDUCATIONAL DIVISION: 
Dr. E. F. Sheffield of Ottawa, Canada, has 
just been appointed Director of the Educa- 
tion Division of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. He had been registrar of Carle- 
tin College and a member of The Church 
of Our Father (Unitarian) in Ottawa. 


Unitarians of the month 


Unitarian student aids land 
reform program in India 


Patricia McMahon, psychology student at 
the University of Michigan, and a member 
of The Church of Our Father (Unitarian- 
Universalist) in Detroit, Mich., has re- 
cently returned from a two-year crusade in 
India in the interests of land reform. She 
has walked barefoot across the country, 
coaxing the landowners to share their land 
with the poor. 

Miss McMahon teamed up with Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave, a frail Hindu mystic and 
disciple of Mahatma Ghandi, in an effort 
to equalize the unfair distribution of land 
among the Indians. They had persuaded over 
127,000 landowners to give nearly 3,000,000 
acres as outright gifts to the downtrodden. 
And, according to reports, they have en- 
raged the Communists, and have out- 
witted them at their own specialty—trevolu- 
tion. 


Michigan 
Unitarian, stands behind Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave as they talk to villagers about their 
crusade for land reform in India. 

Wide World Photo 


“SISTER PAT”; Pat McMahon, 


Bhave is an ardent believer that money 
is the reason for the discontent in India. 
He instituted a program of “Bhoodan”— 
persuading those with land to give part of 
it away before the Government or the 
Communists take it forcibly. To many of 
the Indian natives, Bhave has become a 
saint; and “Sister Pat” who frequently ac- 
companied him has likewise been a source 
of inspiration. 

She often shared the Indian diet of curds, 
milk, bananas and vegetable juices—but 
the strain of subsisting on a near-starvation 
level of nutrition left her weak and seriously 
ill. 


Ordinations and Installations 

April 27—Alfred W. Hobart, installed at 
Birmingham, Ala. 

April 30—Ralph E. Kyper, installed at 
Wilton Center and Milford, N.H. 

May 2—Charles O. Richardson, 
stalled at Canton, Mass. 

May 26—Brandoch L. Lovely, ordained 
and installed at Carlisle, Mass. 

May 27—Walter Woodman, ordained and 
installed at Brookfield, Mass. 


oh in 
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California loyalty tests 
rejected by courts 


Because the churches had not gone 
through the procedure of paying taxes 
and then suing for recovery, the first test 
cases of the California Loyalty Oath Law 
were thrown out by the State Supreme 
Court this summer. The San Jose Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church and the San 
Leandro Methodist Church had _ filed 
cases carried by the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union of Northern California. The 
ruling was technical as to procedure and 
did not consider the merits of the com- 
plaint on the constitutionality of law. 

The San Leandro Church is now seek- 
ing a declaratory relief ruling, while the 
San Jose Church is attempting to get its 
tax bill from the county assessor. Appro- 
priate further cases will then be filed. 
However it will be necessary to start in 
the lower courts and, assuming unfavor- 
able verdicts there, it may be two years 
getting to the State Supreme Court, ac- 
cording to Mr. Justice Jesse Carter. And 
it is thought probable that the case will 
be carried to.the U. S. Supreme Court 
for final action, which may mean an ad- 
ditional year or more. 

Meanwhile, the Pacific Coast Unitarian 
Council, reassured by the near-unani- 
mous vote on the resolution at The 
American Unitarian Association’s annual 
May Meetings, is preparing to invite all 
the churches and fellowships in the de- 
nomination to participate in a fund to 
help carry the costs of the prolonged 
legal battle. The churches which have 
elected not to sign the oath are planning 
local campaigns to raise the extra 
amounts required to pay their individual 
tax bills. 

Another approach is under study by 
the Committee on Legislation and Public 
Morals of the Northern California-Nev- 
ada Council of Churches with Unitarians 
and other interested groups in consul- 
tation. This would be a revision of the 
law which would eliminate the oath and 
instead require the state to prove ‘ad- 
vocacy’ of the overthrow of the govern- 
ment of the United States or of the 
State of California by force or violence 
or other unlawful means or ‘advocacy’ 
of the support of a foreign government 
against the United States in event of hos- 
tilities’ in a court with substantial 
evidence before tax freedom could be 
withdrawn. Legislative and enforcement 
problems are under intensive study in 
anticipation of the session of the State 
Legislature which will start in January. 

Several Unitarian Churches which 
signed in the spring of 1954 with or 
without protest are now doing an in- 
tensive study of both legal and moral 
aspects of the requirement in anticipa- 
tion of a congregational review before 
oaths must again be signed next spring. 

FRANK RICKER 
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FEDERAL UNION IN CALIFORNIA: A 
Family Conference of Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists was held at Asilomar, Pacific 
Grove, Calif., on August 23, 1954. The 
panel members at the men’s conference 
under the auspices of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League and The Stebbins Institute 
above (l. to r); Henri Baer; Gunder Nybo; 
George M. Reitter; Rev. Frank Ricker, 
Regional Director, Pacific Coast Unitarian 
Council; Lester Frank; and Clarence R. 
Stone. 


HOWARD BURTON BARD 


On May 22, 1954, Howard Burton Bard, 
Minister Emeritus of the First Unitarian 
Church of San Diego, Calif., passed away, 
mourned by a loving family, a devoted 
church, and a grateful city. Dr. Bard had 
served Universalist pastorates in Victor, 
N.Y., and Corneantrelle, Pa., and Unitarian 
pastorates in Lansing and Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and San Diego, Calif., before his re- 
tirement in 1945. His last and greatest min- 
istry, which extended for 32 years, was 
marked by his founding of the San Diego 
Open Forum, his building of a great and 
strong church, and his service to his city as 
an elected City Councilman and as an ap- 
pointed Mayor. 

Howard Burton Bard was respected, loved, 
and admired by more than a generation of 
his fellow-citizens and his fellow-ministers 
as a deeply spiritual man of high intelli- 
gence, careful discernment, positive courage, 
and infectious good humor. As minister and 
as minister emeritus alike, his outlook was 
characterized by a firm respect for human 
individuality as expressing the “spark of the 
divine.” 

P.H.S. 


WANTED: Doctor, dentist, and nurse to join with the present 
doctor in preventive medical program underway for two years 
and expansion now .to be done. Rural isolated community. 
Plan similar to the Peckham Experiment—rural yversion—is 
the goal. Write Richard Ricklefs M.D., Hoopa, California. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Announcements of the seven-field 
curriculum are now available. 
Scholarships granted 
to qualified students. 
PRESIDENT 


WALLACE W. ROBBINS 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


TOO MANY 
INITIALS 
AROUND HERE! 


AUA, UUA, LRY, CLC, UMA 

. . even the old hands among 
Unitarians get confused about 
what they stand for. 


Let’s get straight on UUA right 
now. UUA stands for the United 
Unitarian Appeal—the denomi- 
nation-wide fund-raising center 
of Unitarianism. It is compar- 
able to your Local Community 


Chest. There are 18 participat- 


ing Unitarian organizations and 
each receives a part of the 
funds raised. (Every denomina- 
tion in this country has a 
comparable plan. Some, like the 
Baptists’ “Sector Plan,’ have 
fancy names; some arbitrarily 
assess* each local church—all 
must depend on benevolences 
from living donors to flourish.) 
The United Unitarian Appeal 
began in 1941. Before that a 
half dozen Unitarian groups 
called on each church. every 
year for funds and other groups 
called on local chapters of the 
General Alliance, The Laymen’s 
League, etc. for funds as the 
need arose. Now, a_ single 
church-wide Appeal is launched 
each year. 


All of the organizations (the 
American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the Unitarian Ministers 
Association, the Liberal Reli- 
gious Youth and 15 other agen- 
cies) are in the Appeal because 
they must have money to 
operate. Thanks to the fine be- 
quests from earlier generations 
of Unitarians, some of them 
have income from endowments. 
Others have no income and de- 
pend entirely on funds from the 
United Unitarian Appeal. This 
year we are asking living Uni- 
tarians to share about half the 
cost of running the Unitarian 
movement. 


OYY. QL. Fhe R 


P.S. Next month we’ll tell you about 
how the funds are distributed and 
what happens to the money you con- 
tribute. 


® Unitarians “suggest’”’ 


Chaplain — 
(Continued from page 25) 


officer, whose chief recommendation was 
that he had played football at West Point, 
I felt that the sole duty of the chaplain 
was to help commanders gather stars for 
their shoulders. I feel with Col. Bayne that 
“Thine is the power and the glory” and 
that these other things come to those who 
seek the Kingdom first. It is very satis- 
factory to serve with good men. 

“For Christ’s sake, you thank God you 
have a foxhole” is the answer of the 
combat-hardened soldier to the second 
question. This is folk-language which it 
would take a semanticist to unravel in its 
full meaning. I tend to take it very liter- 
ally, recognizing that the old soldier is no 
pious moralist and is given to saying ex- 
actly what he means in the smallest num- 
ber of words. 


Clericalism— 
(Continued from page 23) 


To foster and support these scientific 
endeavors is the highest social obligation 
of the present day. For the problem of 
constructing a new morality consonant 
with the technological conditions under 
which we live, is the greatest challenge 
our civilization has ever had to face. It 
is, without exaggeration, the most serious 
issue of contemporary life; it is the surest 
method of developing the ultimate pos- 
sibilities of democratic living and the 
contributions it can make to the more 
humane world that can be glimpsed just 
beyond the horizon. 

If democracy learns to apply scientific 
wisdom to the reconstruction of funda- 
mental beliefs and attitudes, it may well 
find the path to a new religion which will 
not be the possession of a small fraction 
of the world’s population but one that 
brings peace and freedom to all mankind 
as members of an infinite whole. Hu- 
manity thus dignified would shed its fear 
of mortality and live in joyful dedication 
to the universal and to its everlasting 
flux and becoming. Nor would the God 
of this religion of religions be an anthro- 
pomorphic deity, but one whose essence 
would be commensurate with a universe 
limited neither in time nor in space. 


The CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
of WESTON 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks to make both life and learning a 
creative process. Inter-racial. Inter-cultural. Non- 
sectarian. Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 
in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
government emphasis. Team and individual sports 
including skiing. Sixty-acre country campus. 10 
miles west of Boston. Grades: Boarding 9-12; 
Day 7-12. For catalog address: 


Elizabeth C. Belcher, Registrar, Weston 93, Mass. 
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THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
OF 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


a liberal institution 
sponsored and controlled by 
a Universalist church fellowship 


PROVIDES THOROUGH ACA- 


DEMIC AND PRACTICAL TRAIN- 
ING LEADING TO THE B. D. 
DEGREE AND TO PROFESSIONAL 
CERTIFICATION IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

Angus H. MacLean, Dean 


Max A. Knapp, Registrar and Asst. Dean 
Canton, New York 


The Second Church in Boston 


organized 1649 Unitarian since 1800 
874 Beacon Street 
THE REV. CLAYTON BROOKS HALE, minister 
THE REV. CHARLES HARLAN BOYLES, 
associate minisier 


Prospectus available describing Sunday services, Semi- 
nars, Adult Forum, five adult organizations and five 
youth groups. 


Special prospectus available describing The Second 
Church School of Religion, two graded worship services 
and classes for all ages. 


Weekly supper meetings with outstanding speakers for 
college young people. 


Requests for prospecti and additional information may 
be addressed to the Church Office, 874 Beacon Street. 


GOWNS 


«Pulpit and Choir- 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


4 Church Furniture - Stoles 
ese Embroideries - Vestments 
—w Hangings - Communion 


CHURCH GOODS x 
SUPPLY COMPANY LS 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


THE NEW SEASON 
FOR CHURCH AND SCHOOL BEGINS. 


REMEMBER ! 
YOU CAN OBTAIN 
THE WIDEST ASSORTMENT OF THE SCRIPTURES 
IN OVER 200 LANGUAGES FROM US. 


AT EVERY PRICE LEVEL 
BEST VALUE MAY BE HAD FROM 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, opposite 
the Publie Garden. Rev. Dana McLean Greely, D.D., Min- 
ister; Rey. Arthur Tripp, Associate Minister; Mrs. Talbot 
Pearson, Director of Religious Education. Sunday Morning 
Service, 11 a.m.; Chureh Schoo] and Adult Group, 9:45 
a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 p.m; College Age and Young 
Adults, 6:00 p.m. Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 
5:30 p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


Ne ee 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
‘ 
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STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 
Based upon a recent survey of the work and 


needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 


counselling, educational and community 
leadership. 
For information and_ catalogue 


write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, 


Boston 


A Society for friendly service founded by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale in 1870. Central 
organization of Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives 
emergency aid in co-operation with other 
agencies. Provides vacations and convales- 
cent care. Loans wheelchairs and crutches. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 


Literature about the work will be sent on 
application. 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 

Miss Dorothy Greene, Clerk 

Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 

Sarah N. Whitman, Executive Secretary 


A full line of altar 
cloths, linens and 
antependia. Also 
unusual designs for pulpit book 
marks and lecturn hangings. Write 
for our catalog of Church Furni- 
ture and Orher Appointments. 
Also Stained Glass Windows and 
Books of Remembrance. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Hotel Bellevue 


On Beacon Hill, Boston 
Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $5.50 up 


ADOPTED PEOPLE grow up, Learn about efforts to study their 
lives. Information leaflet 25¢ from Life History Study Center, 
229 N. Hicks St., Philadelphia 2, Penna. 
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Golden Anniversary at Starr King 


SHOVING OFF: Students leaving for their 
annual tour of Pacific Coast Unitarian 
Council member churches and fellowships, 
to further their mutual acquaintance. Church 
groups come to understand the work of the 
school; students experience the situation and 
challenge of churches and fellowships. In 
1953, the group visited the Bay Area; in 
1952, the Southwest. In 1951 and again in 
1954, they toured the Northwest, including 
Vancouver, British Columbia; Portland, Ore.; 
Seattle and Spokane, Wash. 


STARR KING DAY: This annual event 
combines social and educational activities, 
work and play, on the campus. 


Training ground for liberal 


ministers of the future 


_ Starr King School for the Ministry is cele- . 


brating its 50th anniversary. Founded in 
- 1904 as the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry, it holds a prominent and grow- 
ing place in the Unitarian movement as ‘a 
training ground for liberal ministers of the 
future. Incorporated “for educating students 
for the liberal religious ministry, and es- 
pecially, for that of Unitarian churches,” 
Starr King offers the resources of affiliation 
with neighboring theological schools in the 
San Francisco Bay Area, the largest center 
of theological education on the West Coast. 
The school is named for Thomas Starr King, 
Unitarian-Universalist minister, whose pub- 
lic spirit in the days of 1860-64 won him 
a place as one of two Giélifornians honored 
in Statuary Hall of the United States Capitol 
in Washington. 


The school is located in Berkeley, and its 
first President, Earl Morse Wilbur, built up 
the school’s unique library of Unitariana as 
he himself grew into the denomination’s 
premier historian. It is the only school for 
the ministry under Unitarian control west of 
Chicago. 


Dean Josiah R. Bartlett has headed the 
Starr King School.since 1949, developing a 
new emphasis in ministerial training based 
on a revaluation of the leadership needs of 
liberal churches. The program lays stress 
on personality and_ professional skills, as 
developed “on the job’, over and above 
conventional subjects. There is a careful 
process of screening and testing applicants, 
and the school consciously makes churches 
and fellowships partners with itself in the 
training program. Starr King was the original 
sponsor of the Liberal Religious Educators 
Association, which brings together church 
school leadership. Though located on the 
west coast, Starr King serves churches every- 
where. 


BY CANDLELIGHT: A student lights the 
candles at the worship center in the chapel. 


ON THE AIR: Students at Starr King re- 
hearse a dramatic reading with the school’s 
dean, Dr. Josiah Bartlett. 


Photos courtesy of Arnold Thaw. 


SCHOOL’S NAMESAKE: (eft) Students stand with Rev. Arnold 


a seminar. 


Crompton, president of the board, near the bust of Starr King. SEM- 
INAR: (below) Rev. Harry C. Meserve of San Francisco conducting 


